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THE  MAN  WHO  IS  THE  POPE 

John  J.  Wright 


T 

J.  his  1 


his  paper  will  not  add  to  the  reams  which  have 
been  written  on  Pius  XI  as  pope.  Reams  more  will  yet  be  written  by 
other  hands  than  ours  on  the  triumphant  reign  of  the  pontiff,  who, 
continental  journalists  claim,  will  go  down  in  history  as  Pius  the  Great. 
For  in  all  his  works  as  the  Successor  to  Peter — in  his  Near  East  Relief 
Work,  in  his  Propagation  of  the  Faith  work,  in  his  management  and 
direction  of  a  Holy  Year  and  Jubilee  rivalling  the  most  brilliant  of 
Middle  Age  papal  celebration,  in  his  extensive  building  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  work  in  the  libraries  and  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and  particularly 
in  his  masterful  handling  of  the  ancient  and  complex  “Roman  Ques¬ 
tion,” — in  all  the  works  of  his  brilliant  and  busy  reign  Pius  has  evi¬ 
denced  beyond  question  his  right  to  be  included  in  the  proud  roster  of 
the  great  popes.  The  historian  to  whom  falls  the  privilege  of  chron¬ 
icling  the  deeds  of  Pius  as  Pope  will  enjoy  data  abounding  and  envi¬ 
able  ;  to  him  we  leave  the  work  of  arranging  it  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive.  At  this  time  another  paper  on  the  life  or  reign  of  Pius  would  be 
redundant ;  the  story  of  the  deeds  of  Pius  the  Pope  or  the  life  of  Pius 
the  Priest  needs  no  retelling. 

It  is,  however,  a  trifle  difficult  to  portray  the  personality  of  Pius, 
to  tell  the  story  of  Pius  the  Man.  It  is  true  in  one  sense  that  the  human 
side  of  the  papacy  is  very  often  lost ;  those  who  do  not  know  the  Holy 
Father  from  having  visited  him  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  person¬ 
ality  he  carried  with  him  into  the  Vatican.  We  rarely  think  of  the 
popes  as  we  do  of  other  men ;  the  men  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  exalted  position  to  which  they  have  been  called.  Pius 
XI,  we  have  seen,  has  proven  himself  an  eminently  great  pope ;  he  is 
no  less  great  a  man.  Through  all  his  deeds  as  Pontiff,  permeating  the 
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story  of  his  conduct  of  the  papacy,  there  stands  forth  a  personality  that 
is  individual,  commanding,  powerful — the  personality  of  a  man  who 
is  a  man  in  the  proudest  sense  of  that  proud  word. 

It  is  with  this  personality  that  we  are  concerned  in  this  paper.  It 
seems  to  have  been  best  depicted  in  a  message  sent  by  its  European 
correspondent  to  the  Outlook  on  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  Father’s  first 
public  audience.  “As  I  looked  at  him,”  the  correspondent  wrote,  “I 
somehow  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mountain — a  mountain 
become  human,  intelligent,  benevolent.”  Another  correspondent  who 
was  present  at  the  same  audience  wrote  to  his  paper:  “He  seems  to 
have  caught  something  from  the  hugeness,  the  boldness,  and  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  mountain  rocks  he  loves  so  well.” 

Thus  were  newspapermen  impressed  by  the  Alpinist — librarian — 
scholar  who  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Peter  scarcely  a  year  after  he 
became  Cardinal.  Apparently  the  Holy  Father  is  another  Peter  in 
more  ways  than  one ;  certainly  in  his  physical  makeup  and  athletic 
turn,  his  rugged  honesty  and  direct  sincerity,  there  is  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  traditional  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  Peter,  we  are  told,  turned 
for  his  adventures  to  the  seas ;  Pius  attained  his  physical  power  in  the 
conquest  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  picture  the  man 
who  is  now  primate  of  all  Christendom  crawling  along  the  dizzy  ledges 
of  the  Alps,  picking  his  way  up  the  death-haunted  passes  of  precipitous 
Mount  Rosa,  or  winning  the  acclaim  of  international  sportsmen  inter¬ 
ested  in  mountain  scaling  for  feats  such  “that  few  more  daring  are  on 
record.”  Yet  before  his  imprisonment  in  the  Vatican,  the  Holy  Father 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  annals  of  Alpine  climbing;  he 
evidenced  a  courage  in  daring  and  achievement  such  as  few  have 
equalled.  A  companion  on  one  of  his  exploits  has  recorded  one  instance 
that  we  may  cherish  as  typical.  “On  the  glacier,”  he  writes,  “our  guide 
fell  into  a  crevasse  and  would  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  Ratti, 
who  held  the  rope  and  little  by  little  succeeded  in  drawing  him  back 
to  safety.” 

As  Abate  Achille  Ratti,  the  Holy  Father  has  left,  among  others 
of  his  writings,  a  volume  of  his  adventures  in  mountain  climbing.  It 
is  entitled,  “Climbs  on  Alpine  Peaks,”  and  unintentionally  affords  a 
rare  opportunity  to  study  the  man  who  is  the  pope.  He  describes  the 
clear,  cold  nights  atop  the  conquered  peaks,  the  perils  of  ascent  and 
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the  thrills  of  the  return,  the  phenomena  of  the  skies  and  ranges  as  they 
appear  to  those  who  view  them  from  the  top  of  the  world.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  that  of  a  man;  a  reverent  man,  a  profound  man,  a  deeply 
religious  man — but  a  man’s  man.  It  is  a  good  document  for  us  to  have ; 
it  carries  with  it  a  reassurance  and  a  great  confidence  to  recall  that 
he  who  is  commissioned  to  lead  her  to  the  heights  that  are  destined 
for  the  Church  of  God  has  fought  his  way  through  perils  of  the  Alps 
to  the  peaks  above,  and  to  realize  that  the  lonely  figure  who  is  the 
Watchman  of  God  in  the  citadel  of  His  Church  has  spent  long  nights 
on  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps  watching  in  the  mighty  silence  the  passes 
of  the  skies. 

His  life  as  a  mountaineer  has  played  an  obvious  part  in  shaping 
the  character  of  Pius.  It  has  made  him  physically  courageous,  aggres¬ 
sive,  impatient  of  trifling  delay  and  inordinate  ceremony.  He  is  no 
diplamat  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  He  cannot  brook  com¬ 
promise,  oily  speech,  or  veiled  words.  In  his  encyclicals  and  his  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges,  he  has  spoken  his  mind  exactly  as  his  mind  stood. 
Feelings  have,  in  some  cases,  possibly  been  hurt,  but  no  one  has  been 
left  wondering  what  the  pope  said  or  what  was  meant  by  what  the 
pope  said.  He  speaks  and  acts  directly,  without  subterfuge  and  so  far 
as  possible  without  delay. 

One  or  two  incidents  will  suffice  to  bring  out  these  characteristics 
of  the  Pontiff.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  is  the  most  typical  of  the  man 
(and  pope)  he  is.  As  the  College  of  Cardinals  followed  by  the  new 
pope  passed  in  procession  from  the  Hall  of  Consistory,  Pius  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  people  who  thronged  St.  Peter’s  Square  to  do  him  honor. 
Turning  to  attendants,  the  Holy  Father  ordered  that  the  doors  of  the 
balcony  over  the  square  be  opened  in  order  that  he  might  bless  “the 
city  and  the  world.”  A  number  of  papal  diplomats  suggested  that  such 
an  act,  violating  as  it  did  a  precedent  of  half  a  century,  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  evidencing  a  departure  of  the  Papacy  from  its  just  claims 
since  its  despoilment  by  the  Italian  State.  "Who  is  the  Pope?”  Pius 
is  reported  to  have  demanded,  as,  stepping  to  the  window  and  blessing 
the  frantic  crowd,  he  struck  the  keynote  of  his  reign.  When  Pius  XI 
announced  as  his  motto  his  intention  to  restore  “the  peace  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Christ,”  he  meant  not  that  he  should  like  to  see  this 
restoration  or  that  he  should  labor  toward  it,  but  that,  with  God’s  aid, 
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he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned1  that  might  bring  it  to  pass.  It  took 
him  six  years  to  solve  the  vexities  of  decades ;  but,  which  is  important, 
he  did  solve  them. 

Another  early  act  in  his  pontificate  affords  an  insight  into  the 
personality  of  Pius.  It  involves  the  story  of  Linda.  Linda  is  one  of 
those  retainers  who  have  served  a  family  so  long  that  they  have  become 
a  ruling  part  of  it ;  she  is  the  sort  of  woman  who  is  at  least  sixty,  but 
less  than  a  hundred.  When  Achille  Ratti  came  home  from  the  semi¬ 
nary  a  newly  ordained  priest,  Linda  left  the  Ratti  household  to  be  his 
housekeeper.  She  served  him  as  parish  priest,  monsignor,  papal 
librarian,  and,  in  time,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan.  When  the 
Cardinal  became  Pope,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  return 
to  Milan.  Shortly  after  he  had  arranged  himself  in  the  papal  apart¬ 
ments  Pius  indicated  that  he  should  like  the  ancient  Linda  to  come  to 
Rome  and  cook  for  him.  The  servant  quarters  of  the  Vatican  buzzed 
with  talk  over  this  innovation.  Did  not  the  Holy  Father  realize  that 
no  woman  had  ever  managed  the  Vatican  kitchen  ?  Must  an  unlettered 
Milan  domestic  assume  control  of  the  Papal  provisions?  Pius,  how¬ 
ever,  wanted  no  liveried  and  costly  domestics.  He  asked  no  luxuries 
and  comforts.  He  merely  wanted  to  carry  on  so  far  as  possible  the 
simplicity  and  modest  fare  to  which  he  was  used  and  to  this  scheme, 
precedent  or  no  precedent,  Linda  was  essential.  Linda  came  to  Rome 
— as  the  market  folk  and  domestics  thereof  are  prepared  to  testify. 

No  picture  of  Pius  the  man  can  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  field  in  which  he  won  his  fame,  that  of  library  and  scholastic  work. 
The  Holy  Father  was  for  many  years  librarian  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library  in  Milan,  a  rich  treasury  of  manuscripts  and  books  which  owes 
to  no  small  degree  its  availability  to  scholars  and  its  orderliness  to 
the  untiring  labors  of  Doctor  Ratti.  A  man  of  “broad  intellectual 
munificence,”  to  quote  Cardinal  Cerretti’s  characterization  of  him, 
Dr.  Ratti  made  himself  the  friend  of  hundreds  of  scholars  from  every 
corner  of  the  world  by  his  willingness  to  give  alike  of  his  time  and  his 
rich  knowledge  for  their  assistance.  It  is  to  Cardinal  Cerretti  that 
we  are  indebted  for  one  detail  that  conclusively  proves  to  any  student 
the  genuine  “munificence”  of  the  future  pope:  Dr.  Ratti  cheerfully 
loaned  to  research  workers  not  only  any  matter  on  the  subject  they 
sought  which  might  be  in  the  library  archives,  but  also  any  personal 
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notes  on  the  subject  he  might  have  made  for  his  private  use.  When  a 
scholar  loans  the  fruits  of  his  private  research,  he  is  truly  “intellectu¬ 
ally  munificent.” 

The  people  of  Milan,  in  appreciation  of  his  talents  as  a  librarian 
and  a  scholar,  have  placed  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  one  of  the  finest 
statues  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  reproduces  him  enthroned  in  the  white 
cassock  and  cap  of  his  papacy;  his  countenance  is  that  of  a  scholar 
intent  on  some  academic  problem.  In  one  hand  is  a  volume  between 
the  leaves  of  which  he  has  inserted  a  finger,  whilst  he  reaches  with  the 
other  hand  for  a  second  book  which  he  apparently  wishes  to  consult 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  statue  is  necessarily  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  man,  a  man  of  tremendous  and  powerful  physique. 
But  there  is  a  philosophic  and  scholarly  gentleness  about  the  figure 
that  strongly  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  a  paper  the  Holy  Father 
himself  wrote  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  “One  feels,”  he  wrote  concerning 
da  Vinci’s  work,  “and  one  must  always  feel  the  need  of  going  back 
to  it.  For  to  it  belongs  the  power  of  putting  us  in  what  seems  almost 
physical  and  palpitating  contact  with  the  great  genius  who  once  bent 
over  these  pages  with  portentous  hand,  strong  as  an  athlete’s  and 
gentle  as  an  angel's”  In  this  last  comparison  I  like  to  think  that  Pius 
XI  has  unwittingly  described  the  man  he  himself  is. 

Pius  the  scholar  has  been  no  less  busy  in  advancing  scholarship 
since  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne  than  he  was  while  librarian  of 
the  Ambrosian.  He  has  completely  re-catalogued  and  renovated  the 
Vatican  libraries  and  treasure  rooms.  The  most  modern  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  perfect  devices  for  the  convenience  of  students  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  He  has  opened  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  vast  Vatican 
libraries  to  students  of  every  race  and  creed.  His  interest  in  scholars 
and  scholarship  is  one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics.  It  flows  from 
his  own  erudite  mind,  a  mind  that  blends  with  his  powerful  and  ag¬ 
gressive  physical  characteristics  to  make  him  not  merely  a  practical 
man,  but  also  an  idealistic  leader.  Peace  is  one  of  his  most  intense 
ideals;  his  first  encyclical  was  on  peace;  his  first  diplomatic  service 
was  that  on  peace  work  at  Warsaw.  But  peace,  he  argues,  must  be 
written  “not  in  treaties,  but  in  hearts.”  If  any  one  agency  can  effect 
a  working  basis  for  peace  that  agency  is  the  papacy  in  the  hands  of 
men  like  Pius  XI. 
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Pius  labors  under  one  handicap  that  is  common  to  many  of  those 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  reserved  nooks  of  scholars.  His 
pictures  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  is  cold  and  aloof,  that  he  is 
shut  up  within  himself  and  prefers  to  remain  so.  Those  who  so  imagine 
the  Holy  Father  have  apparently  never  heard  the  story  his  friends  tell 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Swiss  guard.  One  afternoon  during  the  heated 
and  vapid  cant  about  the  pope’s  “army”  and  his  military  ambitions, 
the  Holy  Father  chanced  upon  one  of  the  members  of  the  remnant 
of  his  “army”  enjoying  a  siesta  on  a  bench  in  the  Vatican  gardens. 
Apparently  a  whimsical  connection  between  the  current  cant  and  the 
sleeping  guard  flashed  into  the  pontiff’s  mind.  Touching  the  sleeper 
on  the  shoulder  Pius  is  said  to  have  whispered :  “To  arms !  The  enemy 
is  coming  1” 

This  story  may  be  apochryphal,  but  those  who  tell  it  know  the 
Holy  Father  well  enough  to  consider  it  typical — which  is  better.  The 
legends  about  a  man  are  often  better  indices  of  his  personality  than 
any  actual  incidents  could  be,  and  when  they  come  from  those  who 
know  the  man  they  enjoy  an  added  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  Pius  does  like  people.  He  wants  to  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  enjoys  keeping  abreast  of  their  activities.  Almost  immediately  on 
his  taking  up  residence  in  the  Vatican,  he  increased  the  number  and 
duration  of  audiences.  He  has  made  these  contacts  with  people  his 
chief  recreation.  Of  his  public  audiences  the  Holy  Father  has  said, 
“They  are  my  only  windows  opening  on  to  real  life.” 

The  editor  of  a  Paris  literary  monthly  received  a  mild  shock  in 
this  regard.  He  had  been  misled,  as  have  so  many  others,  by  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Holy  Father  and  fancied  him  as  being  as  reserved  as  men 
who  love  the  mountains  are  supposed  to  be  and  as  cold  as  librarians 
are.  Naturally  he  entered  the  audience  chamber  not  a  little  appre¬ 
hensive.  The  monsignor  who  arranged  the  audience  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  editor’s  magazine.  “Ah,  yes,”  said  the  Holy  Father 
eagerly,  “tell  me:  is  So-and-So  contributing  as  much  as  he  used  to?” 
A  few  days  later  the  editor,  still  amazed,  was  recounting  his  experience 
to  the  writer  of  a  recent  book  on  the  popes.  The  friend  smiled  at  the 
Frenchman’s  surprise.  “When  I  first  enjoyed  the  favor  of  an  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father,”  he  said,  “we  somehow  came  to  a  discussion 
of  poetry.  I  happened  to  mention  a  preference  for  a  European  poet  of 
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some  note.  The  Holy  Father  immediately  became  keenly  interested 
and  reached  from  the  front  of  his  desk  a  well-thumbed  volume  which 
he  opened  to  a  poem  by  the  man  in  question.  And  the  Spiritual  Father 
of  All  Christendom ,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  read  with  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  young  poetry-year  student  a  number  of  verses  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  his  interviewer 

With  these  two  anecdotes  we  close  our  imperfect  picture  of  the 
man  who  is  the  pope.  A  man  of  broad  human  interests,  a  man  of 
tremendous  ability  and  achievement,  a  profound  man,  an  amiable  man, 
a  great  man;  in  all  things,  a  man l  In  reply  to  those  who  claim  we 
Catholics  have  de-humanized  the  papacy  or  have  attempted  to  veil 
mediocre  men  with  show  and  glamour,  we  need  summon  from  history 
no  Leo  unarmed  before  Attila,  no  Gregory  solicitous  for  the  Northern 
slaves.  We  need  but  point  with  filial  pride  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  leader  who  is  equally  at  home  in  the  stacks  of  the  Ambrosian 
or  on  the  chill  peaks  of  the  Alpine  wastes,  the  powerful  man  who  is 
clad  in  the  white  of  the  shepherd  who  knows  and  loves  his  flock,  the 
athlete,  scholar,  priest,  and  man  who  is  Chief  Pastor  of  all  Christen¬ 
dom,  His  Holiness,  Pius  XI. 


PIUS  XI,  PROPAGANDIST 

George  H.  Nicholson 


T 

JL  the  world  has  known  many  great  commanders 
who  at  different  times  in  history  have  led  their  armies  far  afield,  smash¬ 
ing  all  before  them.  Their  names  are  for  the  most  part  household 
words  and  their  deeds  well  known.  Among  them  we  find  such  men 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  Xerxes,  Genghis  Khan,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  and  we  are  about  to  add  one  more. 
No  rattle  of  armor  or  roar  of  cannon  has  marked  the  advance  of  his 
armies,  but  the  line  of  advance  has  been  even  greater  than  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  others  combined,  and  his  soldiers  have  followed  even 
more  willingly  than  the  most  be-medalled  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  the 
others.  Then,  too,  we  must  consider  that  all  of  these  illustrious  names 
were  failures  who  met  defeat  in  one  form  or  another.  Alexander  died 
in  the  middle  of  his  campaign;  the  Greeks  crushed  Xerxes’  hopes 
together  with  his  army;  the  kingdom  set  up  by  Genghis  Khan  crum¬ 
bled  immediately  after  his  death;  the  grim  tenacity  of  the  Britons 
finally  overcame  William;  Rome’s  mighty  forces  inflicted  a  crushing 
final  defeat  upon  Hannibal  and  razed  his  city;  Caesar’s  conquests 
ended  with  the  assassins’  daggers;  and  Napoleon  met  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  again  at  Waterloo,  where  English  and 
German  forces  decimated  his  troops.  This  man  has  never  met  defeat, 
and  never  will,  for  behind  him  are  forces  omnipotent  and  eternal. 

Again  we  compare,  and  we  find  that  we  have  bestowed  fame  on 
men  whose  motives  were  far  from  good.  Alexander,  Genghis  Khan, 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  Napoleon  were  anxious  for  world 
dominion ;  Xerxes  set  out  for  a  definite  purpose — to  crush  the  Greeks ; 
Hannibal’s  campaigns  were  a  matter  of  revenge;  and  the  exploits  of 
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Julius  Caesar  were  calculated  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  superiority 
in  politics.  What  are  the  motives  of  this  man?  To  spread  the  faith 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  whole  world.  The  name  of  this 
commander-in-chief  ?  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI. 

He  has  not  grasped  the  reins  of  authority  in  this  area  without 
first  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  his  pickets  are  flung.  During  the  chaotic  period  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War  he  had  personal  experience  in  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  poor  children  of  the  storm  in  Poland 
and  Russia  under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  When  the  Bolshevist 
invasion  swept  down  into  Poland  with  all  its  attendant  carnage  and 
atrocities,  he  stood  firm  where  others  gave  way.  Despite  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  he  refused  to  move,  carrying  on  with  the 
steadfast  loyalty  of  a  true  follower  of  his  cause.  Moreover,  he  has 
had  experience  in  higher,  more  diplomatic  campaigning  for  Christ 
when  in  June,  1919,  he  was  appointed  Nuncio  to  the  Polish  govern¬ 
ment.  Truly  it  can  be  said  that  he  comprehends  the  intricacies  of  the 
missionary’s  problems. 

Wishing  to  disseminate  that  comprehension  to  others,  and  desirous 
that,  realizing  the  difficulties  that  beset  these  skirmishers  in  the  cause 
of  salvation,  the  rest  of  the  world  might  better  and  more  completely 
appreciate  the  results  obtained  by  those  laborers  for  Jesus  who  never 
cease  from  their  toil,  he  supervised  in  1923  the  construction  of  twenty- 
six  buildings  that  were  to  house  the  Vatican  Mission  Exposition, 
which  was  formally  opened  on  December  21,  1924.  Extending  for 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  the  exhibits  in  these  twenty-six  buildings 
bring  to  the  spectator  in  a  most  forceful  manner  the  story  of  the  mis¬ 
sions.  It  was  a  gigantic  and  ambitious  effort,  and,  to  quote,  “Most 
of  its  treasures  money  cannot  buy,  but  a  modest  estimate  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  its  possessions  is  upward  of  two  million  dollars.  No 
agency  on  earth  except  the  Holy  Father  could  gather  such  a  mission 
display.” 

Now  why  would  Pope  Pius  XI  undertake  such  an  immense  project, 
if  he  did  not  feel  that  the  cause  was  worthy?  It  is  a  concrete  proof 
that  he  prizes  the  missions  most  highly,  that  they  are  nearest  his  heart. 
As  a  good  general  commends  a  valiant  soldiery,  so  also  does  His  Holi¬ 
ness,  in  his  encyclical  on  the  missions,  praise  those  under  his  command 
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who  push  forward  into  the  unknown — onward  for  the  Cross.  He 
says,  speaking  of  missionary  work: 

“Every  one  that  acts  thus,  inspired  by  love  and  according  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  ability,  demonstrates  that  he  esteems  the  gift  of 
faith  in  the  manner  that  one  should  esteem  it.  Moreover,  he  manifests 
his  gratitude  towards  the  goodness  of  God  by  thus  sharing  this  same 
great  gift,  precious  above  every  other  gift,  with  the  poor  pagans.” 

To  quote  Rev.  John  J.  Considine,  S.T.L. :  “The  revealing  of  depth 
of  soul,  wealth  of  sacrifice,  and,  most  of  all,  of  catholicity  of  love,  as 
the  basis  for  the  reigning  of  the  Cross,  is  the  most  glorious  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  missionary  life  of  the  Church.” 

These,  then,  are  the  battle  orders  that  are  relayed  even  to  the 
advance  guards  of  the  heavenly  army. 

And  what  support  have  they  given  His  Holiness  ?  We  need  only 
to  point  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  novices  enrolled  each  year 
in  the  various  orders,  we  need  only  to  consider  the  vast  number  of 
girls  entering  the  convent,  we  need  only  to  note  how  many  above  all 
these  are  forced  to  suffer  a  temporary  halt  until  more  room  is  afforded 
and  they  can  swell  the  ranks  of  this  mightiest  of  armies. 

In  eight  missionary  areas  there  are  now  twelve  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  some  odd  priests  native  and  foreign,  four  thousand  fifteen 
brothers,  twenty-four  thousand  ninety  sisters  and  sixty-five  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  forty-one  lay  helpers.  There  are  sixty-six  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  stations,  and  fifty-four  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  seventeen  churches  and  chapels.  They  have  established 
twenty- two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty- two  schools  exclusive 
of  prayer  schools.  Seventy-five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  orphans  are  cared  for  in  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  orphanages.  In  these  eight  areas  are  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  hospitals  and  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
dispensaries.  Mission  presses  total  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
and  mission  periodicals  one  hundred  and  ten.  These  figures,  like  all 
those  above,  include  only  eight  missionary  areas,  and  in  the  case  of 
presses  and  periodicals  do  not  include  volumes  of  periodicals  of  any 
nature  other  than  missionary.  The  most  fitting  testimonial  to  their 
commander-in-chief  will  be  the  increase  in  those  figures. 

Then,  behold  the  supreme  commander.  He  cannot  meet  defeat, 
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for  behind  him  and  his  army  are  the  countless  eternal  hosts  of  the 
eternal  and  omnipotent  God ;  he  cannot  blunder  in  his  decisions,  for 
he  has  an  eternal  safeguard  against  just  such  an  error;  and  his  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  is  of  the  best  as  has  already  been  shown,  especially 
in  that  marvelous  Exposition  at  the  Vatican. 

He  seeks  no  fame,  yet  fame  will  seek  him  out  and  mark  him  for 
her  own.  Mild  and  unobtrusive,  nevertheless,  his  forceful  personality 
is  welding  the  missions  together  in  a  state  of  organization  heretofore 
hinted  at  only.  The  Cross  is  his  standard,  his  sceptre,  his  sword,  and 
his  countersign ;  and  his  soldiers  die  with  the  utmost  willingness  that 
that  standard  may  tower  triumphantly  over  the  whole  world.  All 
the  qualities  of  history’s  famous  generals,  and  more,  he  possesses. 
He  is  chief  disseminator  of  the  true  faith,  Vicegerent  of  Christ’s 
empire  on  earth,  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  propagandist. 


My  Colleen  As  tor 

Dark  pools  of  limpid  water 
In  the  woodlands  of  Kildare, 

Where  a  happy  sun  is  dancing 
In  the  beauty  of  her  hair. 

Golden  hearted  buttercups 
Look  up  to  summer  skies, 

See  a  patient  imitation 
Of  her  lovely  eyes. 

The  angels  sing  together 
God’s  glory  to  rejoice, 

A  seraph’s  solo  echoes 
In  my  colleen’s  voice. 

The  Master  made  the  world,  I  know, 
The  stars,  the  day,  the  sea; 

But  all  are  changed  to  heaven 
When  she  but  smiles  at  me. 

Let  oceans  fly,  let  mountains  roam, 
Let  sun  from  sky  depart, 

But  let  my  soul  in  life  and  death 
Be  fastened  in  her  heart. 


John  W.  McIntyre. 
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old  method  was  harder  on  marks,  I  admit — ” 


“But  marks  are  what  count,  Herb,”  interrupted  the  fellow  with 
the  book. 

“Maybe  so,  but  even  with  three  points  off  the  month’s  mark  each 
time,  you’d  still  be  in  college  after  seven  absences — and  I  have  six  in 
one  subject.” 

The  chap  in  the  easy  chair,  puffing  a  pipe,  and  perusing  a  maga¬ 
zine,  did  not  approve  of  the  new  rule  of  discipline  at  Englin  College, 
which  made  seven  “cuts”  from  a  class  in  one  subject  punishable  by 
having  the  offender  ruled  out  of  course  in  that  subject. 

The  previous  law  had  allowed  more  absences,  but  the  punishment 
had  been  a  deduction  from  the  month’s  average  of  three  per  cent  for 
the  term’s  mark  for  each  absence. 

The  new  ruling  had  been  in  effect  experimentally  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term  which  was  now  nearing  its  close,  and  the  college 
faculty  had  not  yet  been  convinced  concerning  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
results. 

Henry  looked  up  from  the  philosophy  book  from  which  he  was 
studying. 

“Perhaps,  if  you  didn’t  cut  class  at  all,  Herb,  you  could  ignore 
the  rule.  Fortunately,  it  hasn’t  affected  me  at  all.” 

“Yes,  but  with  six  cuts  already,  I’m  worried.  One  more  and  I’m 
out  of  course — absolutely.” 

Then  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  little  college  room  swung 
suddenly  to  less  pertinent  subjects,  and  the  two  seniors  separated,  Herb 
going  to  his  own  room  in  Glidden  Hall,  across  the  quadrangle,  Henry 
remaining  awake  in  his  room  for  another  hour  to  finish  his  studies  for 
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the  morrow,  finally  closing  his  Sociology  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning. 

SOME  natures,  so  the  scientists  assert,  require  more  rest  or  suste- 
tenance  than  others.  Perhaps  some  students  take  upon  themselves 
less  responsibility  than  they  should  have.  Certain  it  is  that  Henry 
Herks  felt  it  necessary  to  study  doggedly,  letting  sleep  and  recreation 
go  by  the  board.  Custom,  however,  aided  by  nature’s  generosity,  had 
adjusted  his  sleeping  periods  to  six  hours’  duration  each  night — or 
rather,  morning — for  he  seldom  retired  before  one  o’clock,  and  was 
always  awake  at  seven. 

Herbert  Harrington,  to  the  contrary,  slept  overtime  frequently, 
and  often  neglected  his  books  for  social  activities. 

Daily  attendance  at  chapel  at  Englin  College  was  peremptory,  but 
not  compelling.  No  attendance  record  was  kept,  but  students  were 
expected  to  be  present  each  morning  at  seven  thirty. 

At  chapel,  as  usual,  Henry  did  not  miss  his  constant  companion, 
who  never  bothered  to  awake  in  time  for  early  mass,  but  at  breakfast 
he  was  somewhat  disturbed. 

Herb  very  seldom  failed  to  be  present  at  any  meals,  however,  unless 
he  were  ill. 

He  might  possibly  have  overslept,  but  miss  breakfast — never. 

A  study  period  followed  breakfast,  but  Herb  had  as  yet  put  forth 
no  appearance. 

Before  the  first  period,  a  class  in  Ethics,  Herb  had  not  arrived. 
Glidden  Hall  was  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  campus,  and  Henry 
had  no  time  to  search  for  his  friend  without  missing  class  himself. 

“He  said  he  had  six  cuts.  This  would  be  the  seventh — and  so 
near  the  end  of  the  semester,”  Henry  pondered. 

The  bell  rang  for  class,  and  Henry  was  in  his  place,  but  the  seat 
which  was  next  to  him,  Harrington’s,  was  vacant.  An  idea  suddenly 
lighted  the  vast  recesses  of  Herk’s  mind.  The  beadles,  he  remembered, 
had  been  instructed,  when  recording  attendance,  to  judge  the  absentees 
according  to  the  vacancy  of  their  places.  If  a  man  were  not  in  his 
right  place,  even  though  he  were  somewhere  else  in  the  large  lecture 
hall,  he  should  be  marked  absent,  if  his  chair  were  unoccupied. 
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Henry  changed  suddenly  from  his  own  place  to  his  friend’s.  Thus, 
he  reasoned,  Herb  Harrington  would  receive  credit  for  presence  at 
class,  and  his  semester  would  not  be  wasted. 

During  class  a  smile  flitted  now  and  again  across  Henry’s  features, 
in  anticipation  of  the  joy  that  would  be  Herb’s  at  finding  his  position 
in  class  secure. 


FTER  class,  Henry  was  making  his  way  through  the  corridors  to 


another  classroom,  when  his  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  a 
touch  on  his  arm. 

Turning,  he  saw  the  beadle  of  the  class. 

“I  say,  Herks,  did  you  know  you  were  in  the  wrong  place  last 
period?”  the  beadle  asked. 

Without  awaiting  a  reply  he  continued,  “It’s  a  good  thing  I 
noticed  it  in  time.  So  I  marked  Harrington  absent ;  you  were  in  his 
seat.” 

“What  ?” 

“You  probably  didn’t  notice  it,  but  you  were  in  Harrington’s  seat, 
not  your  own,  and  at  first  I  had  marked  you  absent.  But  I  noticed  the 
mistake  and  corrected  it  just  before  I  submitted  the  absentee  slip  to  the 
professor.” 

“And  I  wasn’t  marked  absent?” 

“No,  but  Harrington  was -  What’s  the  matter?  Aren’t  you 

glad?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sure — er — thanks  very  much.” 

The  beadle  moved  away,  leaving  Herb  standing  in  the  corridor 
staring  after  him. 

His  sacrifice  gone  to  waste ! 

Harrington  out  of  course — his  degree  lost — dropped  in  Senior! 

At  this  point,  the  object  of  his  dreary  thoughts  ambled  into  view 
at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  two  note  books  carelessly  swinging 
from  one  hand,  pocketing  his  pet  pipe  with  the  other. 

He  hailed  Herks. 

“Oh,  Henry,  I  slept  through  most  of  Ethics  class  this  morning — 
as  usual.  Only  I  stayed  in  bed  to  do  it.” 

His  carefree  manner  and  apparent  lack  of  regard  for  his  seventh 
cut  and  the  dire  results  grated  on  the  usually  placid  Henry. 
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“Do  you  realize  you  missed  another  class  today?”  queried  Herks, 
complainingly. 

“Didn’t  I  just  say  I  slept  through  the  Ethics  period  in  bed  for  a 
change?” 

“But — do  you  realize  what  you  have  done?” 

The  first  bell  for  the  second  period  pealed  across  the  campus,  and 
reverberated  down  the  corridors,  hastening  the  footsteps  of  the  men 
to  their  respective  classrooms  for  the  next  period. 

“No,  what  did  I  do?”  Herb  Harrington  inquired  innocently. 

“You’ve  had  your  seventh  cut  today — I’m  afraid  you’re  out  of 
course  in  Ethics.” 

Herb  looked  puzzled  at  first,  pondered,  and  suddenly  laughed. 

“My  six  cuts,”  he  chuckled,  as  the  two  men  parted  for  class,  “hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Psychology.” 


Naive 

To  whomsoever  I  shall  love  I  will  not  bring, 

As  other  lovers  do,  sweet  wine  for  drink ; 

But,  in  my  cupped  hands,  water,  from  a  spring 
Inlaid  with  leaves,  and  at  whose  mossy  brink 
Brown  deers  have  ended  thirst. 

And  to  her,  instead  of  roses,  I  shall  bear 
A  sturdy  branch  of  pine  with  a  brown  cone ; 

Nor  shall  she  have,  as  gems  to  wear, 

Diamond  or  ruby,  but  only  bits  of  simple  stone 
And  perhaps  a  red  tea-berry. 

Not  plush,  but  soft  earth  and  tender  snow 
Shall  feel  the  intimate  impress  of  her  naked  feet; 
And,  for  music,  I  shall  teach  her  how  to  know 
The  laughter  of  God,  quiet  and  sweet, 

Floating  down  from  the  stars. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


A  Snow  Storm 

Whirling,  twisting,  scurrying  phantom, 
Swooping  down  on  either  flank, 
Raking  hill  and  vale  at  random, 
Sweeping  on  with  serried  rank. 

No  deserter  in  your  numbers, 

Every  flake  must  carry  on 
Where  the  foe,  unwary,  slumbers 
On  the  earth  at  break  of  dawn. 

Now  the  warning  note  is  given 
By  a  low’ring  of  the  sky, 

And  the  baneful  storm-clouds,  riven, 
Pour  forth  warriors  from  on  high. 

Swirling,  ghost-like  wraiths  surround 
Front  and  rear,  above,  below, 

Seeking  on  all  sides  to  bound  us 
With  their  regiments  of  snow. 

One  fell  swoop  of  those  dread  legions, 
Speeding  forth  a  Parthian  shot, 

Then  they  fade  to  shadowy  regions, 
These  to  hatch  another  plot. 


A  Winter  Idyll 

Down  from  the  heavens  sailed  a  million  little  flakes — 
Whirling,  swirling — 

Twisting,  twirling — 

Tiny  little  stars  that  God  in  heaven  makes. 

Fierce,  the  wind  as  it  whistles  and  sweeps — 

Moaning,  growling — 

Shrieking,  howling — 

Biting  the  earth  with  its  snow  and  sleet. 

Bright  are  the  fires,  that  are  dancing  about — 
Crackling,  roaring — 

Leaping,  soaring — 

Demons  to  the  frost  and  the  cold  they  rout. 


James  T.  Cotter. 


Night  Wind 

I  am  the  wind  that  you  hear  at  night. 

You  call  me  unfeeling  and  cold, 

But  know  you  I’m  sturdy  and  strong? 

So  strong  that  the  milkmen  despise  me: 

They  turn  up  their  collars  against  me. 

But  only  when  I’m  in  the  mood 
Of  a  boy  at  Hallowe’en  time 
Do  I  come  in  the  night  to  the  city. 

Then  I  clatter  my  way  up  its  cobbled  streets 
And  slam  shut  its  old  creaking  doors 
And  I  rattle  its  loose-fitting  windows, 
Laughing  in  swirls  of  old  papers  and  dust 
As  I  watch  the  policeman  shiver  and  shake 
In  his  favorite  doorway. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


METROPOLIS 

Edward  J.  Duff 


ome  time  ago  I  was  sent  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx:  to  find  out  what  New  York  really  is.  I  return  a  sad,  if 
enlightened,  young  man,  disappointed,  disillusioned,  a  failure. 

In  recording  my  findings  as  to  what  New  York  is,  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  quite  know.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  it  is  a  city, 
I  have  seen  what  another  would  undoubtedly  consider  definite  and 
conclusive  proof.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  buildings  and  streets  and 
people,  which  being  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  is  said  to  be  physi¬ 
cal  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  municipality. 

However,  New  York  is  so  different  from  the  many  over-grown 
towns  I  have  visited  that  I  hesitate  to  call  it  a  city.  It  is  not  like 
quaint  old  Quebec,  not  similar  to  foggy  San  Francisco,  nor  to  pic¬ 
turesque  New  Orleans.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  majestic  Wash¬ 
ington,  nor  staid  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  Gotham 
and  even  blase  Chicago.  It  has  only  one  counterpart,  a  sole  prototype 
(and  that  in  an  infinitely  lesser  degree)  grotesque,  bizarre  Los  Angeles. 

No,  New  York  is  not  a  city.  It  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  an 
ephemeral,  fantastic,  ludicrous  feeling.  It  typifies  the  age.  It  is  jazz 
personified.  Everyone  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  nowhere  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  It  strives  to  be  foremost  in  everything,  from  the  possession 
of  the  world’s  tallest  building  to  the  peanut  rolling  championship. 

New  York  seeks  more  and  more  novelties,  bigger  and  better 
novelties.  The  man  who  jumped  from  an  airplane,  blindfolded,  hand¬ 
cuffed,  and  in  a  straight-jacket,  would  be  a  greater  hero  than  Professor 
Curie.  A  modernistic,  impressionistic  poetaster,  with  long  hair 
and  a  dejected  mein,  scribbling  a  meaningless  jumble  of  words  in  free 
verse,  would  capture  the  fancy  of  the  pseudo-intelligentsia  before 
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some  true  poetic  genius  with  the  celestial  spirit  of  Homer  throbbing 
in  his  breast. 

It  is  the  biggest  “fake”  city  in  the  world.  Anything  can  be  sold 
at  any  time.  Tips  of  every  horse,  in  every  race,  on  every  track  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  on  every  stock  on  every  exchange,  are  whispered 
to  you  by  your  iceman,  your  waiter,  your  theater  seat  neighbor.  There 
is  a  store  in  Times  Square  that  has  been  holding  its  “Removal  Sale” 
for  the  past  ten  years.  And  everyone  knows  it.  Paradoxically, 
New  Yorkers  are  willing  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  an  invita¬ 
tion”  to  a  night  club  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  after  having  had  a  perfectly 
miserable  time,  will  declare  they  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it — witness 
the  money  they  spent.  Captain  Cook  could  lecture  on  how  he  reached 
the  North  Pole  and  fill  Carnegie  Hall,  while  Louis  Pasteur  would  draw 
only  a  small  audience. 

It  is  the  haven  of  good  fellowship.  The  underdog  will  always  be 
given  a  chance  if  he  can  “grin  and  bear  it.”  If  he  becomes  sour,  he 
isn’t  a  New  Yorker.  Whether  you  are  alone  or  with  a  crowd,  everyone 
will  be  friendly.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  in  New  York  and  looking 
for  a  good  time.  You  are  welcome  as  long  as  you  do  not  become 
serious. 

Croesus  is  reincarnated  and  rules  from  high.  And  yet  he  is 
metamorphosed.  No  longer  is  he  the  ruthless,  brutal  breaker  of 
destinies,  whose  cruel,  relentless  will  drove  nations  into  oblivion.  Now 
he  is  a  genial,  carefree,  softhearted.  He  has  become  a  New  Yorker. 
Before,  his  wealth  was  measured  in  slaves  and  in  gold,  now  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  stock  market  quotations.  Formerly  he  delighted  in  the 
savagery  of  the  arena,  golf  is  his  recreation  now.  By  decimations,  he 
used  to  give  vent  to  wrath;  now  he  breaks  his  putter.  He  was  the 
patron  of  the  arts,  now  he  backs  shows.  Conquests  and  explorations 
he  financed.  “Wireless  fly  screen”  now  needs  his  support.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  once  hastened  to  fulfil  his  slightest  wish,  his  remotest  inclination. 
Now  Croesus  obeys  the  shrill  whistle  of  Billy  Brass  Buttons.  And 
so  he  stands  revealed — human. 

To  be  born  anywhere  but  in  the  “Big  City”  from  a  New  Yorker’s 
viewpoint  is  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  begin  life  with. 

To  a  Bostonian  New  York  defies  description.  A  New  Yorker 
doesn’t  bother  to  understand  it — he  lives  it. 


WHILE  THE  SANDMAN  TARRIES 

Richard  J .  Walsh 


jL^arkness ! 

A  disturbed  and  uneasy  tossing  of  a  restless  body.  I  could  not 
sleep. 

Why  is  it  that  the  misty  entrances  to  the  land  of  dreams  are  some¬ 
times  barred  to  me?  I  had  partaken  of  no  strong  beverages.  Perhaps 
that  cloud  ship  of  mine  that  was  to  usher  me  into  the  land  of  fairies 
and  make-believe  had  slipped  its  moorings  by  my  bed-post  and  was 
now  drifting  pilotless  through  the  rosy  realms  of  fancy.  Every  means 
of  wooing  slumber  have  been  employed  and  yet  I  cannot  sleep.  Is  my 
conscience  bothering  me  ?  No.  Where  can  the  sandman  be  ?  Probably 
he  is  filling  his  mystic  bag  on  the  shores  of  some  foreign  sea  where  the 
blue  and  sparkling  waters  dance  and  laugh  and  run  up  to  dash  on 
shining  sands.  Oh,  if  my  nightly  friend  of  boyhood  days  would 
sprinkle  his  sleep  producing  sand  on  my  open  eyes ! 

Well,  let  me  see  what  happened  today.  Did  I  forget  that  Latin 
Theme?  Yes.  Well,  I  must  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  do  it.  Yes. 
I’ll  rise  at  eight  o’clock  instead  of  quarter  past  eight.  What  did  the 
professor  say  about  that  book  report  ?  Have  it  in  next  Monday.  He 
always  seems  to  pick  the  days  that  I  intend  to  go  away.  If  I  don’t 
bring  that  book  back  to  the  library,  I’ll  owe  them  a  week’s  pay.  Now, 
I  must  surely  get  a  haircut  tomorrow. 

Morpheus  is,  indeed,  angry  with  me.  About  the  neighborhood 
hangs  the  peace  and  quiet  of  night.  A  neighbor’s  radio,  however, 
pierces  the  stillness.  The  irate  banging  of  windows  has  no  effect.  It 
howls  unearthly  like  a  banshee  wailing  on  an  Irish  hillside.  Ah,  Peace 
at  last.  I  hope  he  blew  a  fuse ! 
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A  faint  whir  is  heard,  then  a  rumble  increasing  to  a  roar  and  an 
automobile  speeds  by.  I  wonder  who  drives  the  machine.  A  doctor  ? 
A  bootlegger? 

Then  there  comes  the  measured  tread  of  a  policeman.  I  suppose 
every  night  policeman  is  a  philosopher.  It  must  be  rather  interesting 
to  walk  around  nights  while  other  men  sleep.  There  is  surely  enough 
time  and  silence  to  meditate  on  life. 

Short,  quick  footsteps  carry  up  to  my  ears.  A  small  boy  is  re¬ 
turning  home  late.  His  footsteps  lag.  He  is  loathe  to  face  the  storm 
of  parental  anger  that  will  burst  upon  him  on  his  late  arrival.  Yet 
fear  hastens  him  on.  His  weak  and  effortless  whistle  trills  out,  but 
finally  his  imagination  conquers  his  courage  and  he  dashes  to  the 
friendly  and  protecting  shelter  of  his  home. 

A  pair  of  footsteps  parade  by — slow  and  dragging.  The  music  of 
shy  laughter  floats  upon  the  nightly  air.  Happy  girl — lucky  boy. 

As  my  eyes  grow  heavy  and  I  feel  Sleep  lurks  just  beyond  the 
door,  a  burst  of  song  drives  him  back  to  airy  regions.  Again  I  am 
awake  and  alert.  A  gentleman,  slightly  inebriated,  blesses  the  world 
with  the  praise  and  beauty  and  epithets  of  his  loved  one.  Just  who 
this  Adeline  can  be  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Those  men  back  from  a 
Lucullan  banquet  always  extol  her  charms.  She  has  become  the  flower 
of  so  many  hearts,  she  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  a  veritable  bou¬ 
quet  to  find  her  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  her  admirers.  But  again  I 
listened  to  the  beauties  of  Adeline,  although  I  confess  that  they  were 
voiced  with  much  more  effort  than  grace  until  the  return  of  that 
measured  tread  silenced  the  outburst  of  love,  and  again  there  hovered 
over  the  neighborhood  the  hush  of  night. 

“What  time  is  it?” 

“Half-past  eight.” 

“Well,  I’m  late  again.” 


AFTERMATH 

John  C.  Patterson 
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JL  T  ow  that  the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle  have 
have  cleared  away,  and  the  fractured  limbs  and  splintered  goal-posts 
have  been  removed  from  the  gridirons,  which  have  witnessed  the  down¬ 
falls  of  many  championship  aspirations  this  past  season,  we  may  once 
more  sink  back  into  our  normal  channels  of  restful  and  quiet  reflection. 
The  fall  just  past  has  been  characterized  by  more  strenuous  objections 
to  the  tremendous  publicity  accorded  intercollegiate  football  than  had 
ever  previously  been  raised  on  the  subject,  and  strangely  enough,  they 
are  based  on  facts  and  conditions  that  are  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  However,  it  is  our  feeling  that  these  objections  are  made  by 
well-meaning  but  over-earnest  people  who  have  rashly  assumed  prema¬ 
ture  conclusions  from  the  known  facts. 

First  of  all,  in  our  survey  of  the  situation,  let  us  strive  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  fair  and  impartial.  Let  us  avoid  the  attitude  taken  by  certain 
parties,  either  that  of  the  ne-plus-ultra  sanctimonious  complainants 
whom  nothing  could  delight  better  than  to  forcibly  seize  every  football 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sandy  Hook  and  burn  them  collectively  in  the 
largest  furnace  they  could  find,  or  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  sport 
writers  whose  general  statement  following  the  recent  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  reports  was  “What  of  it?”  For  each  of  these  groups  is  evidently 
biased,  most  of  the  former  being  unnaturally  fanatic  in  their  convic¬ 
tions,  while  obviously  the  latter  derive  their  existence  itself  from  the 
exploitation  of  college  football. 

One  has  to  look  no  farther  than  the  sports  supplement  of  any 
Sunday  newspaper  during  the  autumn  months  to  discover  the  basic 
cause  of  all  this  ado,  for  there  it  is,  in  black  and  white,  born  of  the 
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sport  writers’  imagination,  inspired  by  the  Achillean  deeds  of  the 
Saturday  afternoon  gridiron  heroes.  There  he  will  find  column  after 
column  of  lengthy  accounts  of  the  previous  day’s  games,  penned  in  a 
smooth,  brilliant  style  of  English,  that  is,  figuratively  speaking,  oozing 
with  a  display  of  figures  of  speech  that  many  a  past  master  has  labored 
in  vain  to  attain.  There  he  will  become  entranced  in  the  spectacularly 
written  stories  of  the  almost  unbelievable  feats  of  the  Cagles,  Mar- 
sterses  and  Booths  of  college  football,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  sport 
writers,  “single-handed  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  frenzied  crimson- 
shirted  warriors.”  There  the  sport  editor  shall  state,  not  without  a 
measure  of  pride,  that  over  two  million  persons  witnessed  the  day’s 
games,  half  a  dozen  of  which  attracted  crowds  of  over  seventy-five 
thousand,  including  two  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  persons ! 

These  facts  and  figures,  they  say,  reveal  the  situation  in  all  its 
glaring  weaknesses ;  they  say  that  this  mighty  wave  of  public  interest 
in  the  sport  has  resulted  in  the  degraded  commercialization  of  college 
football.  It  seems  to  us  that  those  who  take  this  viewpoint  have 
drawn  false  conclusions  from  existing  conditions.  The  American  public 
has  discovered  an  enjoyable  but  not  too  expensive  way  of  entertain¬ 
ment  during  the  otherwise  dull  autumn  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  athletic  associations  throughout  the  colleges  of  America  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  convenient  method  of  placing  athletics  on  such  a  basis  that 
their  expenses  be  no  longer  paid  from  the  college  treasury.  For  today, 
college  football  has  reached  the  point  where  baseball,  hockey,  track 
and  numerous  other  sports  exist  only  by  drawing  on  the  surplus  in  the 
athletic  fund  which  is  created  solely  by  profitable  football  receipts. 

The  cry  may  be  raised  that  colleges,  in  an  effort  to  attract  and 
hold  promising  football  material,  provide  “snap”  courses  and  in  general, 
let  down  regulations  so  as  to  render  it  easier  for  the  football-wise  stu¬ 
dents  to  maintain  themselves  in  good  standing.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
condone  the  lengths  to  which  this  practice  is  carried,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  individual  college  how  far  they 
are  willing  to  permit  this  freedom  to  extend.  And  as  far  as  the  benefit 
derived  or  loss  sustainer  by  the  individual  athlete  himself  is  concerned, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  former  college  athletes  are  today 
earning  a  good  living  in  a  coaching  or  professional  capacity  or  capi¬ 
talizing  their  college-acquired  reputations  in  some  other  way? 


AFTERMATH 
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Of  course,  in  this  discussion  of  the  present  condition  of  college 
football,  one  of  the  prime  factors  to  be  considered  is  the  scholastic 
morale  of  the  main  body  of  undergraduates  who  are  non-participants  in 
the  sport. 

The  charge  may  be  made  that  football  tends  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  students  away  from  their  academic  routine  and  thus  acts  as  a 
dangerous  distraction.  This  we  are  inclined  to  dispute,  for  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  organized  college  football  serves  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  and  a  refreshing  relaxation  from  the  tedious,  everyday  scholastic 
grind.  The  student  is  here  supplied  with  a  moral,  wholesome  interest 
and  topic  of  conversation  that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  resulted  in  the 
academic  dissipation  of  anyone. 

Athletics  themselves,  have  never,  we  believe,  contributed  to  a 
people’s  moral,  intellectual  or  physical  degradation.  The  highest  stage 
of  civilization  that  man  has  ever  enjoyed  is  generally  considered  that 
of  the  Greeks,  several  centuries  before  Christ,  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  this  era  and  that  immediately  preceding  were  characterized 
by  an  intense  national  love  of  athletic  competition  that  has  never  even 
been  approached  by  their  modern  emulators.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments,  I  have  ever  heard  upholding  the  advantages  of  organized 
athletics,  especially  for  growing  adolescents,  lies  in  the  words  of  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  this  country,  who  said  he  would  never  object  to 
athletics  in  any  form,  amateur  or  professional,  commercialized  or  not, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  being  a  secure  padlock  against  the 
devil  and  his  works. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  organized  college  football  is  decidedly  a 
blessing  rather  than  a  hindrance  in  the  process  of  education,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  not  to  be  either  condemned  or  neglected.  That  small  (oh, 
so  very  small)  minority  who  seem  greatly  excited  over  certain  facts 
and  conditions  existing,  we  must  admit,  in  isolated  cases,  should  be 
taken  with  their  complaints  “cum  grano  salis.”  If  the  attempt  be  ever 
made  to  abolish  college  football,  it  is  sure  that  all  college  athletics  of 
any  form  will  buckle  and  collapse,  and  proportionately  decrease  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  college.  However,  we  are  certain  that  such 
will  never  be  the  case,  and  let  us  rejoice  in  the  realization  that  present- 
day  college  football,  both  in  its  actuating  motives  and  results  attained, 
is  far  superior  to  any  sport  that  has  antedated  it. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 


is  night,  bitter  and  cold.  The  cheerless 
moon,  on  its  journey  across  the  stellar  vaults,  bathes  the  world  with 
silvery  rays  of  light.  Tall  trees,  standing  in  somber  silence,  their 
limbs  heavily  laden  with  robes  of  fleecy,  furry  whiteness,  cast  unsub¬ 
stantial  shadows  on  the  ice  snow-crust,  to  make  a  forest  for  a  night. 

A  vast  waste  of  undulating  whiteness,  rigid  rollers  of  a  summer 
sea,  struck  by  sunlight,  stretches  into  space  before  the  forest.  It  re¬ 
flects  the  vapid,  vapory  waves  of  the  opaque  moon.  A  dark,  serpen¬ 
tine  footpath,  like  a  huge  cobra  sunning  itself  on  a  stone,  meanders 
o'er  its  empty  surface. 

A  lonely  cloud,  racing  to  keep  warm,  momentarily  hides  the  moon. 
The  shadows  dart  into  the  forest.  The  cloud  passes  and  the  phantom 
figures  reappear.  Then  all  is  stolidly  still. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  white  waste,  the  shiny  surface  of  a  brook, 
held  in  the  icy  grip  of  frost,  is  a  silvery,  silken  ribbon.  The  only 
sound,  the  brook’s  babbling  source,  sings  a  tranquil  tune  to  time  its 
effervescent  efforts. 

A  sleek,  oily  mink  emerges  from  the  spring  and  glides  to  the  edge 
of  the  frothing  front,  his  shifty  eyes  flashing,  his  moustaches  twitching, 
in  nervous  watchfulness  over  a  wriggling  trout.  He  creeps,  a  black 
stain  upon  the  white  night,  to  the  bank.  His  jaws  snap  together.  The 
fish  grows  quiet.  He  lays  it  on  the  snow.  He  listens,  one  forefoot 
raised,  ready  to  spring  to  safety.  All  is  well.  He  starts  his  midnight 
meal. 

In  the  forest,  a  snow-covered  limb,  unable  to  hold  up  under  the 
strain  any  longer,  cracks.  Like  a  flash,  the  mink  vanishes  into  the 
spring.  The  fount  goes  babbling  on. 


THEY  WHO  DANCE 

Edward  S.  Ryan 


T 

M.  he  room  was  littered  with  flowers.  They  hung 
out  of  boxes ;  they  peeped  from  the  folds  of  tissue  paper ;  every  vase 
held  a  large  quota.  A  maid  was  hurriedly  opening  and  extracting  the 
senders’  cards  from  oblong  boxes  in  which  more  roses  and  more  orchids 
rioted  in  lovely  profusion. 

From  a  bench  in  front  of  a  splendidly-carved  Venetian  dressing- 
table,  a  dominating  figure  surveyed  the  cluttered  room.  The  shaded 
lights  could  not  dim  the  lustre  of  her  jet-black  hair,  nor  could  they 
conceal  the  power  that  shone  in  her  large  steel-blue  eyes.  Now  she 
addressed  the  maid,  in  a  voice  vibrant  as  strung  steel. 

“Sophy,  ask  Mr.  Arnold  to  come  here.” 

The  maid  disappeared  through  a  tall  door,  enameled  with  a  scene 
from  Venice. 

A  minute  later,  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  perfectly  groomed  and 
faultlessly  dressed,  stepped  into  the  room.  He  was  dark  complexioned, 
but  that  was  not  the  cause  of  the  subtle  air  of  mystery  which  seemed 
to  surround  him.  He  conveyed  to  everyone  a  strange  sense  of  the 
unreal,  as  if  he  had  lived  a  sinister  life  and  had  committed  strange, 
exotic  sins. 

“Good  evening,  Ernest.  Did  you  manage  it?  Is  he  here?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  his  eyes  revealing  a  certain  cold  triumph.  “He 
is  waiting  below,  even  now,  to  meet  you,  my  dear.  He  is  quite  flat¬ 
tered  to  be  the  guest  of  the  fascinating  and  celebrated  Condesa  de 
Zirres.” 

“He  was  not  difficult,  then?” 

“Difficult  enough.  He  seemed  surprised  at  your  interest.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  smooth  that  over,  however.  By  the  way,  if  I  am  not  being 
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vulgarly  curious, — what  is  your  interest,  Valerie?  Do  you  mean  to 
use  him?” 

“Yes.  I  do  mean  to  use  him,  but, — not  in  the  way  you  expect. 
Ernest,  Lord  Wygate’s  father  was  the  man  who  ruined  my  father.  He 
drove  him  into  bankruptcy.  It  was  all  in  business,  but  it  was  ruin 
for  us.  It  killed  my  father.  I  went  to  work  and  soon  after  I  met  you 
and  Von  Hardman.  You  know  the  rest.  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
little  affair.  All  these  years,  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revenge  my  father’s  death  and  my  ruined  life.  They  say, 
you  know,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  their  children. 
Well — I’ll  make  Jack  Wygate  pay  a  heavy  price  for  what  his  father 
did.  They’ve  made  a  Prussian  spy  out  of  me.  Now  I’ll  see  what  I 
can  make  out  of  him!” 

Arnold  had  watched  her,  curiously,  as  she  talked,  consumed  with 
the  fiery  passion  of  vengeance.  She  was  seldom  so  aroused,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to  study  her.  He  was  fond  of  her 
in  a  selfish,  soxless  way,  even  though  she  had  always  puzzled  and  mys¬ 
tified  him.  She  liked  him  in  the  same  way.  They  were  partners  in 
the  lucrative  business  of  espionage,  and  one  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  other. 

“Quite  right,  my  dear.  But,  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  C.  I.  D.  ?” 

“What - !  ” 

“Yes.  He  was  in  India  on  some  special  mission.  He  has  been 
back  only  a  week,  you  know.” 

“Really.  Well,  all  the  better.  I  have  a  plan.” 

“He  is  well  thought  of,”  Arnold  continued.  “They  say  there  is 
a  fine  future  and  a  brilliant  career  mapped  out  for  Lord  John  Wygate 
by  his  superiors  in  the  War  Office.” 

“Good!  I  will  wreck  his  fine  career  and  send  his  brilliant  future 
crashing  about  his  head.  Now,  go.  I  must  dress.  Has  the  gambling 
started  yet?” 

“Yes,  they  play  heavily  tonight.  There  was  a  victory  this  morn¬ 
ing,  you  know.” 

“Do  you  never  sleep,  Ernest?  You  seem  to  be  always  about, 
gathering  information.” 

“Ah,  your  watchdog  must  be  ever  alert.” 
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She  laughed  gaily.  '‘Am  I  then  so  valuable  to  you,  Mr.  Arnold?” 

“You  are  supremely  valuable — to  Germany.”  He  was  gone. 

Valerie  sent  for  Sophy  and  was  soon  dressed  and  ready  to  meet 
her  guests.  She  was  a  magnificent  figure  in  a  cloth  of  silver  gown,  very 
decollette;  the  shoulder  straps  were  mere  chains  of  brilliants.  She 
wore  a  splendid  diamond  choker  and  her  fingers  sparkled  with  the 
same  gems.  An  ostrich  feather  fan,  of  bright  orange,  completed  her 
costume,  and  she  swept  majestically  down  the  broad  staircase  leading 
to  the  drawing-rooms  where  the  guests  were  assembled. 

The  heavy  cares  of  war  and  state  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that 
night  by  the  guests  of  the  Condesa  de  Zirres.  It  was  a  very  gay  and 
brilliant  gathering.  There  was  much  drinking  of  champagne,  much 
dancing,  much  roulette,  and  not  a  little  consumption  of  the  delectable 
foods  on  the  heavily-laden  buffets. 

Valerie  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Now  she  was  dancing  with 
General  Sir  Edmund  Bale;  now  she  was  drinking  with  the  aged  and 
naughty  Earl  of  Lathrop,  His  Majesty’s  closest  friend  and  advisor. 
She  warned  the  Prime  Minister’s  secretary  to  play  red  at  the  roulette 
tables,  and  rebuked  him  gleefully  when  he  lost. 

It  was  here  she  noticed  Lord  Wygate.  She  had  met  him  earlier 
in  the  evening,  but  had  been  with  him  only  a  moment.  He  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  players  and,  unaware  of  her  nearness,  did  not  realize  that  she 
was  studying  him.  She  found  him  quite  good-looking,  young — per¬ 
haps  twenty-seven — and  possessed  of  a  rather  weak  mouth.  He  would 
not  be  difficult,  her  practised  eye  informed  her.  She  greeted  him 
warmly. 

“Not  playing,  Milord?” 

He  eyed  her  rather  keenly.  “Why,  no,  Condesa,  I  am  too  inter¬ 
ested  in  watching  the  others.” 

“Too  interested, — even  if  I  asked  you  to  play  against  me?”  She 
was  smiling  teasingly,  but  all  the  while  her  eyes  remained  hard,  cold. 

“Ah,  but  that  would  be  different.”  He  was  aware  of  the  danger, 
but  it  appealed  to  him.  The  woman  herself  fascinated  him.  He  had 
never  met  anyone  quite  like  her. 

A  space  was  cleared  for  them  at  the  table. 

“Choose  your  color,  Lord  Wygate,  and  name  your  stake.” 
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They  were  standing  side  by  side,  now.  She  swept  the  ostrich  fan 
lightly  across  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  smouldered. 

“Very  well,  Condesa,  I  play  red.  Red  for  the  color  of  love!  Red 
for  the  blood  that  burns  within  me !  ”  He  laid  a  sheaf  of  notes  on  the 
color. 

“And  I  play  black,  Milord.  Black  for  broken  hearts  and  hopes ! 
Black  for  ruined  lives!  Black,  the  sable  shade  so  characteristic  of 
your  soul!”  At  her  nod,  the  banker  placed  a  heap  of  counters  on 
the  black  square. 

The  wheel  whirled  ’round  and  ’round.  The  little  ball  hopped 
from  hole  to  hole,  landing  at  last  on  a  black  number. 

Valerie  smiled  triumphantly.  “You  see,  Milord,  how  easily  my 
melancholy  shade  overcomes  your  brighter  one!  Life  is  always  that 
way.” 

“Oh,  not  always,  I  hope,  Condesa!  Will  you  dance  with  me?” 

They  moved  away  to  the  ballroom,  jesting  lightly  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Arnold  noticed  them  dancing.  His  mouth  tightened  as  he  watched 
them  laughing  together.  They  seemed  so  young  to  be  caught  so  inex¬ 
tricably  in  the  maelstrom  of  war.  Youth,  dancing  to  soft  music,  amid 
scented  rooms,  while  the  volcano  roars  beneath  their  feet,  and  may  at 
any  moment  engulf  them. 

The  rear  room  of  Shaunessy’s  pub,  in  Whitechapel,  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  place.  In  fact,  viewing  candidly  its  cobwebbed  rafters  where 
often  a  sharp-eyed  rat  may  be  seen,  its  dirty  walls,  filthy  floors  and 
general  unwholesome,  ill-lighted  effect,  one  might  call  it  loathesome. 
However,  there  is  one  redeeming  feature  about  the  place :  it  has  three 
exits.  For  this  reason,  it  has  often  been  used  by  characters  in  whom 
the  police  manifest  great  interest.  Lately,  however,  Mr.  Shaunessy 
has  refused  to  allow  any  of  its  former  habitues  to  use  the  room  for 
their  secret  meetings.  Since  it  is  not  the  fashion,  in  Whitechapel,  to 
ask  too  many  questions,  the  disgruntled  gentlemen  have  simply  dis¬ 
covered  another  rendezvous,  in  which  to  plan  the  downfall  of  law  and 
order.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Shaunessy  has  quietly  gone  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  seems  to  be  prospering. 

The  little  room  must  have  seemed  particularly  revolting  to  the 
veiled  lady,  clothed  smartly  in  black,  who  entered  it  that  afternoon. 
However,  she  calmly  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  less  dirty  chairs  and 
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waited.  Ten  minutes  passed  but  she  did  not  stir.  Finally,  one  of  the 
doors  opened,  and  a  man  entered.  He  was  of  medium  height,  stocky, 
and  rather  old-looking.  He,  too,  sat  down  in  one  of  the  dirty  chairs 
surrounding  the  plain  board  table. 

“Well,  Madame,  what  success?”  His  voice  was  jerky  and  harsh 
but  without  a  trace  of  Teutonic  accent.  He  seemed  nervous  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  calmness  of  his  companion. 

“I  have  here  the  plans  of  the  fortress  on  Land’s  End.  I  couldn’t 
find  out  about  this  week’s  shipments  of  ammunition,  but,  next  week, — 
two  vessels ;  one  sails  on  Monday  and  one  on  Thursday.  They  leave 
at  ten  in  the  evening.  Two  troopships  follow  them.” 

“Yes,  that  is  good, — very  good.  But, — the  important  plans.  Have 
you  no  knowledge  of  the  campaign  against  Turkey?” 

She  eyed  him  coldly,  almost  with  distaste.  “If  you  will  wait  a 
moment,  I  will  tell  you.  They  plan  to  land  troops  in  the  Dardanelles !  ” 

He  leaped  to  his  feet.  “Ach,  Ach,  that  is  good  news !  You  have 
done  well,  very,  very  well.  You  shall  be  rewarded.  I  have  here  one 
thousand  pounds  for  you.” 

“That’s  not  enough,  Von  Hardiman.  To  get  this  information,  I 
have  to  run  an  elaborate  establishment.  I  have  hundreds  of  expenses. 
My  gowns  and  jewels  must  be  paid  for.  This  information  is  price¬ 
less.  Do  you  think  anyone  else  could  have  got  it?” 

“No,  no,  Valerie.  I  give  you  all  the  credit.  You  are  superb! 
You  are  a  genius!  But — the  All  Highest  will  not  send  me  more.  I 
am  powerless.” 

“I  want  five  thousand  pounds  before  the  end  of  the  week,  Von 
Hardman.”  Her  voice  was  hard  and  cold.  “Here  are  the  plans.”  She 
laid  some  papers  on  the  table,  and  rose  to  go. 

“Wait.  You  are  not  so  perfect,  Madame.  What  about  this  affair 
with  Lord  Wygate?  Are  you  mad?  Do  you  realize  he  is  of  the  C.  I.  D.? 
Would  you  ruin  us  all?” 

She  turned,  her  face  white  under  the  heavy  veil.  “What  about 
Lord  Wygate?  I  am  getting  information  from  him.” 

“You’re  not.  You’re  in  love  with  him.  All  London  is  agog  with 
your  affair.  I  warn  you !  Cast  him  off,  before  you  ruin  us,  or  I’ll - ” 

“You’ll  what?  You’ll  not  do  anything,  do  you  hear?  I’m  not  sure 
I  am  in  love  with  Jack  Wygate,  but  anyway  he’ll  never  find  out  any- 
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thing.  I’ll  take  care  of  that.  Don’t  forget, — five  thousand  pounds.” 
She  was  gone. 

Von  Hardman  sat  for  a  long  while  in  the  little  room,  thinking. 
Finally,  he  seemed  to  reach  a  decision.  Apparently  it  was  connected 
with  the  plans  left  by  the  Condesa,  for  he  smirked  and  gloated  over 
them,  patting  them  affectionately,  before  he  stored  them  away  in  his 
wallet. 

The  room  was  decorated  in  the  period  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  It 
was  a  pleasant  place.  Logs  crackled  cheerfully  in  the  great  chateau 
fireplace.  Everything  seemed  bright  and  happy.  Everything  but  the 
two  people  in  the  room. 

Valerie  sat  on  a  little  brocaded  sofa,  in  front  of  the  fire, — in  an 
attitude  of  dejection  and  resentment.  Ernest  Arnold  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  fireplace,  looking  more  polished  than  ever  in  his  afternoon 
clothes.  But,  the  hand  that  toyed  with  the  monocle  trembled;  his 
voice  rasped  with  anger. 

“Valerie,  you  must  listen  to  me.  You  know  that  I  have  always 
done  the  right  thing  for  you.  It  was  I  who  bought  you  the  title  of 
Condesa.  It  was  I  who  secured  your  entrance  into  London  society.  I 
wish  you’d  remember  those  things,  now,  and, - ” 

“Oh,  I  do,  Ernest,  but  I  cannot - ” 

“Think  of  London.  Here,  you  were  first  a  curiosity.  Then  your 
beauty  and  wit  made  you  a  phenomenon.  Then  you  became  the  most 
astounding  social  success.  Now,  you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
scandal.” 

“How  fascinating  it  has  been  to  live  so  many  lives,  to  die  so  many 
deaths,  to  survive  so  many  resurrections!” 

“Valerie,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  take  your  revenge  on  Lord 

* 

Wygate.  I  am  sure  he  knows  all  about  us.  Do  you  love  him  then  so 
much?” 

“Oh,  Ernest,  I — do.  I  have  torn  myself  apart  trying  to  choose 
between  him  and  my  duty  to  my  father.” 

“Think  of  your  father.”  His  voice  was  soft,  persuasive.  “Think 
of  your  life, — so  difficult, — and  it  might  have  been  so  easy,  but  for 
the  Wygates.  Think  of  your  promise  to  revenge  yourself.  Duty  comes 
before  everything, — even  before  romance.” 
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She  drew  herself  up,  firmly.  “No,  Ernest,  it  is  no  use.  I  will 
never  sell  Jack  Wygate.  I  will  never  frame  him.  I  would  sooner - ” 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her.  A  servant  entered.  He 
handed  a  note  to  Valerie. 

“A  young  boy  just  left  this  at  the  door,  Madame.  He  said  it  was 
quite  urgent  and  to  give  it  to  you  at  once.” 

She  opened  the  note  and  read  it.  As  her  face  went  white,  Arnold 
rushed  forward  and,  seizing  the  note  from  her  fingers,  read  it: 

“Valerie,  leave  London  at  once, — England  if  possible.  All  is  lost.  They  have 
discovered  plans  and  papers.  I  risk  my  life  to  tell  you.  Get  away  before  it  is  too  late. 

“VON  HARDMAN.” 

“Goodness,  Valerie, — we - ” 

She  turned  to  the  servant.  “Get  Lord  Wygate  on  the  ’phone  at 
once.” 

“Well,”  to  Arnold  after  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  “why  are 
you  so  upset?  They  don’t  dare  accuse  me.  I  have  friends  in  the 
highest  places.  They - ” 

The  butler  re-entered  the  room.  “Lord  Wygate  is  here,  Madame.” 

“Oh, — show  him  in,  Walters.” 

The  young  man  entered  the  room.  He  surveyed  the  pair  coldly. 

“Well,  Condesa,”  he  addressed  her  bitterly,  contemptuously,  “I 
am  surprised  to  see  that  you  and  your  friend  are  still  in  London.” 

“Why,  Jack,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“You  know  what  I  mean.  We  raided  Von  Hardman’s  place  this 
morning.  He  barely  escaped.  You  see,  your  filthy  plot  against  me 
has  ruined  you.” 

“Plot?  Against  you?”  What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“How  can  you  seem  so  innocent?  Didn’t  you  leave  the  plans  of 
the  fortification  at  Land’s  End  in  my  rooms,  last  night?” 

Valerie  gasped,  remembering  Von  Hardman’s  warning.  So,  he 
had  done  this ! 

Wygate  was  still  speaking.  “We  were  waiting  for  some  proof. 
The  plans,  in  your  writing,  were  sufficient.  You  were  followed  the  last 
time  you  went  to  that  pub  in  Whitechapel.  I  have  had  you  watched. 
I  know  your  every  movement  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  police  will 
be  here  shortly.  However,  in  consideration  of  your  title  and  position, 
your  friends  have  obtained  a  special  concession  for  you.  You  are  to 
be  allowed  an  hour  in  which  to  leave  the  country.” 
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Arnold  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Valerie  swayed  on  her  feet, — 
a  broken  woman. 

“Jack,  Jack,  how  could  you?  You  loved  me!” 

He  looked  at  her  with  venom.  “Once  I  thought  I  loved  you.  But 
then  you  were  powerful  and  admired  by  the  great.  Now,  you  are  only 
a  poor,  abandoned  criminal.”  He  left  them. 

She  stared  after  him.  “Judas,”  she  said,  and  sank  into  the  sofa. 

“Valerie,  you  heard  what  he  said.  We  have  an  hour  to  get  away. 
One  hour!  Come!  Pull  yourself  together.  We  can  go  back  to  Spain. 
We  have  plenty  of  money.  My  yacht  is  waiting  in  the  Thames.  I 
have  always  been  prepared  for  this.  Come,  let  us  go  at  once !  ” 

“No,  Ernest,  I  am  not  going.” 

“Not — going?  Are  you  mad?  The  police  will  be  here  any  minute.” 

“I’m  not  interested  in  the  police.” 

“Valerie,  for  what  are  you  waiting?  You  know  what  it  means  if 
you  do  not  leave.  It  means  execution.  They  will  stand  you  up 
against  a  gray  wall  and  shoot  you  down.” 

“Don’t,  Ernest.  I  can’t  stand  that.  But, — I  must  not  go.  At 
last  my  guilt  has  found  me  out.  I  have  become  my  own  accuser.  Mine 
is  the  greatest  sin  of  all.  I  have  sinned  against  myself.” 

“Then,  why  won’t  you  come  away  and  save  yourself?”  Against 
the  wall  of  her  cold  determination,  he  felt  helpless. 

“Ernest,  I  don’t  know  why  I’m  doing  this.  I  can’t  quite  find  out. 
But, — oh,  you  remember  the  story  about  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin? 
How  all  the  dancing  children  were  taken  away  as  payment  for  his 
services?  Well,  I  feel  that  way.  You  know, — they  who  dance  must 
pay  the  piper!” 

“But  you  needn’t  pay.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  .must.  Life  is  too  meaningful  for  me  to  avoid  it,  even 
when  it  leads  only  to  death.  And  so  I  will  pay  for  my  dancing.  After 
all,  Ernest,  these  last  years  with  you  have  been  very  wonderful.  More 
wonderful  than  I  realized  then.  But,  we  waste  time.  You  must  go! 
Take  my  jewels.  I  won’t  need  them.” 

“Valerie,  I  can’t  go  without  you.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can,  and  you  will  go  because  I  want  you  to.  Come, 
I’ll  help  you.”  She  led  him  to  his  apartments. 

They  soon  filled  his  bag  with  money,  jewels,  and  a  few  of  his 
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personal  belongings.  Valerie  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony  outside 
the  windows  of  his  room.  It  was  already  dark,  and  London  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  purple  blanket,  dotted  with  golden  lights.  Newsboys  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  street  below.  Their  shouts  could  be  heard  in  the  room : 

“Woman  spy  flees  from  London.” 

“Condesa  de  Zirres  on  way  to  Spain.” 

She  turned  to  Arnold.  “You  see,  Ernest.  I  needn’t  go.  They’ve 
done  it  for  me.” 

“Valerie,  I’m  not  going.  I  will  be  happier  dying  here  with  you 
than  living  in  Spain  with  only  blackened  memories  of  everything.” 

Something  in  his  attitude  checked  the  denial  that  rushed  to  her 

lips. 

“Oh,  Ernest,  you  are  fine.”  She  smiled  at  him.  “We  shall  face 
it  together.” 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  street  below.  They  returned  to 
the  balcony.  Policemen  on  bicycles  were  riding  up  and  down  the 
sidewalks,  warning  people  to  go  in  and  to  extinguish  all  lights.  A 
Zeppelin  raid! 

Arnold  pointed  to  the  sky.  The  golden  fingers  of  the  searchlights 
had  caught  the  giant.  It  was  directly  over  them. 

“The  police  are  due  now,  Valerie,”  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly,  for  a  minute,  and  then  rushed 
back  into  the  room.  She  returned  with  a  puff  from  the  bed.  Before 
he  realized  what  she  was  doing,  she  had  set  the  puff  on  fire  with  a 
lighted  match. 

The  little  balcony  stood  out  in  sharp  relief,  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  flaring  quilt. 

“I’m  afraid  the  police  will  be  much  too  late,  Ernest,”  she  an¬ 
swered  softly. 

The  captain  of  the  Zeppelin  was  ever  ready  to  seize  opportunities, 
and  when  he  saw  a  light  flare  up  from  the  darkness  that  was  London, 
he  managed  to  drop  two  bombs  before  the  guns,  guided  by  the  search¬ 
lights,  ended  his  career. 


A  Tale  of  Heaven 

Dear  child,  you  wonder  why  the  leaves 
Reject  their  somber  cloaks  of  green; 

You  marvel  o’er  what  nature  weaves 
And  how  she  changes  every  scene. 

Then  snuggle  close,  I’ll  tell  the  tale 
Of  that  quaint  and  famous  scandal; 

When  spry  Apollo  tipped  his  pail 
And  tripped  upon  his  sandal  1 

You  know  Apollo  tints  the  skies, 

And  as  a  god  is  quite  adept; 

But  just  like  us  who  hate  to  rise 
One  day  he  sadly  overslept. 

He  rose  and  grasped  his  pail  of  paint, 

Nor  stopped  to  smooth  his  flaxen  hair; 

For  time  was  short  and  Winter’s  Taint 
Already  chilled  the  crispy  air. 

And,  as  across  the  sky  he  flew, 

He  stepped  upon  his  sandal  strap; 

His  pail  and  brush  both  went  askew 
And  landed  in  fair  nature’s  lap ! 

All  nature  bloomed  as  a  rosy  bed 

And  Heaven  high  buzzed  with  the  tale; 

Of  how  Apollo  slipped  as  he  sped, 

And  spilt  his  precious  painting  pail! 
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o/  erry,”  said  the  boy,  pushing  his  fingers  back 
through  his  whitely  yellow  hair,  “how  old  are  you?” 

“Why,  ten!  You  know  that.  You  know  that  you’re  two  years 
older  than  I  am.  What  do  you  want  to  ask  me  that  for,  Jerry?” 

One  of  her  hands  was  in  his.  He  took  the  other.  He  half  smiled 
and  looked  out  over  the  water. 

Her  father’s  ship  was  coming  in  and  home.  The  Ruth  Elspeth  II 
reached  her  four  masts  into  the  enveloping  blue  and  came  easing  in 
before  the  sighs  of  a  dying  breeze.  They  were  watching  her  come  in. 

“Ten,  Gerry!  And  you’re  going  .  .  .  going  out  there!” 

“Sure !  Why,  what  of  it  ?  If  my  father  wants  me  to  go  I  can  go 
I  guess.  It’ll  be  wonderful !  Gee  .  .  .  going  out  there  and  all  over  the 
world  with  papa.  Oh,  Jerry — can  you  even  think  how  happy  I’ll  be?” 

She  looked  at  him  joyously.  His  forehead,  as  he  gazed  out  on  the 
water,  wrinkled.  The  gray  of  his  eyes  might  have  been  clouded-blue. 
He  was  breathing  rather  deeply.  He  did  not  say  whether  or  not  he 
could  think.  $ 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  say 
something,  but  when  he  turned  she  made  no  sound.  Then  she  said, 
“Why,  why  .  .  .  what — ”  She  did  not  finish  for  some  reason  or  other. 
She  stiffened.  Then  she  grasped  his  hands  more  tightly.  He  saw 
that  her  eyes  had  a  dimmed  look.  Her  face  was  almost  twitching.  It 
struck  him  that  she  wasn’t  far  from  tears.  He  wondered  if  she  were 
or  not. 

“Oh,  Jerry !  I — I  didn’t  think  of — that,”  she  choked  repentantly. 

He  bent  her  arms,  and  held  her  hands  together  between  his  own, 
between  their  hearts. 
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“Didn’t  think  of  what?”  he  asked.  He  knew  well  enough  what. 
He’d  like  to  know  though,  he  felt,  he’d  like  to  know  in  another  way. 

He  saw  that  she  was  beginning  to  cry. 

“Jerry,  Jerry!”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  think.  Oh,  I’m  sorry,  I — oh — 
please  believe  me !  I — I — don’t  know  what  to  think.  .  . 

He  watched  her  forehead,  watching  the  whiteness  of  it.  He 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  else  to  do.  He  saw  it  fall,  and  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at  her  soft,  brown  hair.  He  longed  for  a  rare  thought,  exquisitely 
expressed.  .  .  . 

He  grabbed  her  shoulders. 

“Oh,  don’t — don’t  let’s  be  silly,  Gerry !  ”  He  almost  shouted.  He 
felt  that  if  he  spoke  loudly,  his  voice  wouldn’t  shake  so  much.  “What 
is  there  to  cry  about?” 

He  felt  awfully  idiotic  and  sinful  then  for  saying  that.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  felt  the  same  way  once  before — when  he  had 
sworn  something  that  he  had  heard  a  sailor  say. 

She  was  crying  quite  completely  now.  He  chastised  himself  in  his 
mind  for  not  having  agreed  with  her  that  her  going  away  on  the 
expedition  with  her  father  would  be  wonderful.  He  really  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  now.  He  glanced  out  to  sea  again.  There  was  a  swirl  of 
foam  at  their  feet. 

“Gerry!”  he  cried,  “don’t,  don’t — please  don’t!  Gerry!  You’re 
father’s  looking  at  us  through  his  glasses,  you  know!” 

She  swallowed  a  few  times.  She  looked  at  him  somewhat  plead¬ 
ingly.  Then  she  looked  out  at  the  Ruth  Elspeth  II.  She  took  the 
hand  which  he  had  freed  and  placed  it  over  her  eyes,  sailor-watching- 
the-far-horizon  fashion. 

“I’ll  hold  my  hand  like  this,”  she  said,  “and  then  when  papa  looks 
at  me  he  won’t  see  the  sun  shining  off  my  face.  I — I  think  I  lost 
a  few  tears  ...  I  guess - 

“But  dear,  dear  Jerry,”  she  went  on,  “please  believe  me.  I  didn’t 
think — and  that’s  funny,  isn’t  it,  Jerry,  when  I  like  you  so  much.  We — 
we  must  be  a  help  to  each  other,  mustn’t  we,  Jerry?  .  .  .  seeing  that 
our  mothers  are  dead.  If  I  go  away  for  a  year  with  my  father  on  the 
V’lenture  trip,  I — I — I  won’t  see  you  again  for — for  a  year,  Jerry. 

“Oh — I  don’t  know  whether  I  want  to  go  or  not  now!”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  want  to  ever  leave  the  Point  ...  or  you  .  .  .  Jerry.” 
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And  she  began  to  cry  again. 

He  wondered  what  good  Adam’s  apples  were.  Why  did  they 
bother  one  so  much  sometimes  .  .  .  and  always  at  the  wrong  time. 

“Please,  Gerry,  don’t  feel  that  way  about  it,”  he  answered.  “I 
admit  I’ve  been  kind  of  sorry  to  think  of  your  going  away.  But  a 
year’s  only  a  year,  I  guess.  Then  you’ll  be  back  all  right.” 

“Oh,  maybe,  maybe,  Jerry  1  ” 

“Maybe ! — why — maybe  ?” 

“I  mean  ...  I  mean  ...  oh,  suppose  something  should  happen. 
A  year,  Jerry,  a  whole  year.  .  .  .  Suppose  something  should  happen 
.  .  .  suppose  you  should  die  while  I’m  gone - ” 

The  poor  kid  .  .  .  the  poor  kid. 

“Gerry  l  .  .  .  don’t  be  .  .  .  silly.  Why,  you’re  only  making  all 
that  up.  It  isn’t  true  at  all.  You’re  only  making  it  all  up.  Nothing 
like  that’s  going  to  happen  at  all.  What  queer  things  you’re  say- 
ing.  ... 

He  hurried  on.  Talking  fast  kept  his  voice  from  trembling.  He 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  What  a  goose  he  was !  He 
must  be  sensible.  He  mustn’t  go  to  pieces. 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  Ruth  Elspeth  II  had  passed  to  their  left 
and  they  had  gone  back  to  The  Cove  where  she  made  anchor.  The 
Ruth  Elspeth  II  was  a  cynosure  these  days.  Her  fame  was  quite  wide 
now.  The  Valenture  expedition  into  “darkest  Africa”  after  the  miss¬ 
ing  link  had  selected  her  and  her  crew  as  its  floating  headquarters.  The 
fact  that  her  captain’s  daughter  would  accompany  the  expedition,  as 
the  sole  female  member  either  of  the  crew  or  the  expeditioning  evolu¬ 
tionists  was  play  for  the  press. 

For  the  first  time,  he  watched  the  embrace  of  Gerry  and  her  father 
with  an  unbidden,  an  unwanted  jealousy.  He  knew  he  was  foolish. 
He  didn’t  want  to  feel  that  way  about  it.  It  wasn’t  right. 

He  was  only  twelve.  Still  twelve’s  an  age  for  work  on  the 
Point.  He’d  never  worked.  He  knew  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  would  or  not.  His  arm  and  his  leg  weren’t  so  good.  He  had 
fallen  from  a  mast  up  which  he’d  climbed  at  the  age  of  six,  and  his 
right  leg  would  always  limp,  and  his  right  arm  would  always  be  crooked, 
and  both  would  ache  with  coming  and  going,  passing  uncertain  agony, 
whenever  winter  came. 
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It  was  partly  the  gay,  boyish  energy,  the  inimitable  verve  of  Gerry 
that  had  attracted  him  so  ardently  to  her.  The  utter  boyishness  of 
her!  ... 

His  own  father  was  a  seaman.  He  wasn’t  a  captain.  He  was  on 
the  Eileen  C.  At  times  he  had  all  the  love  for  his  own  father  that 
Gerry  had  for  hers — but  Gerry’s  was  such  a  jolly  father!  Some  fathers 
are  merry  all  the  time,  he  supposed,  and  others  must  be  sad  a  lot.  “It’s 
nature,  I  guess,”  he  said,  in  his  many  efforts  to  explain  these  things  to 
himself. 

All  these  things  he  wondered  so  much  about  came  rushing  past  him 
in  a  maze  of  ponderings  as  he  watched  the  goings  on  about  the  Ruth 
Elspeth  II...  The  ship’d  soon  sail.  Gerry ’d  be  going  with  her.  He 
wondered  what  he’d  do  around  here  without  her. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  face. 

He  answered  happily  enough  the  queries  of  her  father.  Yes,  the 
Eileen  C.  had  come  home  last  week.  Yes,  his  father  was  doing  tine. 
No,  his  leg  and  arm  weren’t  any  worse.  Yes,  maybe  better. 

Maybe — the  word  stung. 

He  walked  along  with  them  to  Gerry’s  Aunt  Mary  Rose’s.  No, 
he  wouldn’t  go  in.  His  father’d  be  expecting  him  home  now.  Yes, 
he’d  be  over  tomorrow.  Yes,  thank  you.  No,  thank  you.  Good  night, 
Cap’n  Raymond  .  .  .  good  night,  Gerry.  .  .  . 

“I’ll  have  to  see  my  father,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  home. 


The  next  morning  he  stood  before  his  father  in  the  kitchen,  de¬ 
pressed  somewhat,  but  determined. 

“Dad,”  he  said. 

The  father  looked  at  him. 

“Well — what  is  it?”  he  grunted. 

The  father  was  a  cook  aboard  the  Eileen  C.  Perhaps  that  had 
made  him  rather  grim.  The  boy  sometimes  wondered  if  his  father 
wasn’t  jealous  of  Cap’n  Raymond.  He  never  seemed  glad  to  hear  that 
Jerry  liked  Gerry. 

“Dad,”  the  boy  went  on,  “I — I  .  .  .  His  voice  trailed  away  into 
a  sudden  reticence. 

The  father  sat  glaring  at  him,  his  mouth  very  near  his  nose. 

“Well—?” 
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“I — I — I’d  like — I  want  to  go  to — a — I  want  to  go  to  sea!” 

His  mouth  was  trembling.  What  a  girl  he  was!  Afraid  to  speak 
out  to  his  own  father. 

The  father  looked  stricken. 

“You  what!”  he  cried. 

Thoughts  of  what  someone  had  said  some  place  came  flying  into 
the  boy’s  mind.  He’d  heard  somewhere  one  time  that  his  father’d 
been  a  Cap’n  once  .  .  .  wrecked  ships  .  .  .  probably  a  lie  .  .  .  money 
.  .  .  lie  .  .  .  captains  weren’t  so  silent  so  much.  .  .  . 

Then  he  was  aware  that  his  heart  was  beating  too  fast.  Where 
was  he,  what  was  he  thinking  about?  He  wondered  if  his  father  was 
reading  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  something. 

“I  want  to  go  with  Cap’n  Raymond — on  the  V’lenture  trip — 
Gerry’s  going,  you  know!”  he  said  through  tight  lips. 

The  father  almost  leaped  from  his  chair. 

“Go  to  sea — Raymond — Valenture — Ger — !  What  in  God’s  name 
are  you  talking  about?  What  are  you  raving  about?” 

The  boy  stepped  back.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  table. 

“Why — why — ”  he  said,  “you  know  what  I — you  know  all  about 
Cap’n  Raymond  and  the  trip  to  Africa  after  the  monkeys  and  things.” 

The  father  did  not  seem  very  enlightened  standing  there  above 
him,  so  he  continued.  He  was  almost  eager  now. 

“Oh,  dad,  dad !  Please  let  me  go !  Gerry  is  going  with  her  father. 
Nothing  will  happen  to  me.  I  know  Cap’n  Raymond’ll  let  me  go.  .  .  . 
Aunt  Agatha’ll  let  me  go,  too  ...  if  you  do  .  .  .  and  Cap’n  Ray¬ 
mond’s  along,  and  everything’ll  be  all  right  ...  a  year’s  not  so  ter¬ 
ribly  long,  father.  Can’t  you  see  ?  Everything’ll  be  all  right  .  .  .  and 
just  think  of  the  fun  it’ll  be.  .  .  .” 

“Fun!”  It  was  as  though  he  didn’t  understand  such  a  word. 
“What  do  you  know  about  fun!  No!  I  mean — No!  You  can’t  go. 
What  fun  would  there  be  for  you?  You  know  well  enough  you’re  no 
seaman.  You  know  well  enough  why  you’ve  never  had  to  do  any 
work.  Go  away — don’t  bother  me!” 

“But,  dad — !” 

“No,  no ! — don’t  haggle,  I  tell  you,  don’t  haggle !  Keep  away  from 
that  Raymond,  too!  What  ideas  to  put  in  a  crippled  boy’s  head!” 

The  boy  was  furious. 
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“He  didn’t,  he  didn’t,”  he  shrieked.  “It  wasn’t  no  such  idea  of 
Cap’n  Raymond’s.  He  never  said  a  wTord  to  me  about  it!” 

His  father  had  called  him  crippled.  What  a  lie!  He  wasn’t 
crippled.  He  wasn’t  no  cripple.  He  didn’t  have  a  wooden  leg  or  any¬ 
thing,  he  hadn’t. 

He  was  dizzy  with  the  mad  rush  of  the  whole  encounter.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  sea  were  swirling  around  him  now,  and  its  waters  boil¬ 
ing.  Icicles  shooting  through  all  around.  He  gripped  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

“Why  can’t  I  go?”  he  shouted. 

The  father  grabbed  his  shoulder. 

“Shut  up!”  The  command  came  ripping  out,  impassioned,  cool, 
steady.  “I  said  you  can’t  go.  That’s  enough !  Have  an  ounce  of  sense. 
Keep  away  from  that  house.  Keep  away  from  the  Raymonds.  I  don’t 
like  them  1  ”  He  shook  the  boy.  “Do  you  understand  that  ?”  he  said. 

The  son  was  watching  the  white  floor,  steadily,  distantly.  He  was 
not  listening.  He  was  looking  at  the  whiteness  of  a  forehead.  Couldn’t 
she  tell  the  sea  stories ! 

He  winced.  His  shoulder  was  hurt.  Strong  fingers  were  squeez¬ 
ing  it.  What  was  wrong  with  his  father  .  .  .  didn’t  like  Cap’n  Ray¬ 
mond  ...  or  Aunt  Mary  Rose  ...  or  Gerry  .  .  .  Was  he  crazy ! 

He  became  suddenly  stupid. 

“What?”  he  asked,  far  off. 

“Whatf  Listen  to  me.  Listen — you’re  to  keep  away  from  Ray¬ 
mond  and  his  daughter — do  you  understand?” 

The  boy  looked  up. 

“But  Aunt  Agatha  likes  Ger - ” 

“Never  mind  your  aunt !  She  doesn’t  know  all — she  doesn’t  know 
anything  at  all  about  this.  Never  mind  her  about  this.  This  isn’t  her 
affair.” 

His  face  took  on  a  tinge  of  scorn,  and  his  gray  hair  seemed  to 
dance  in  frenzy  atop  his  red  face. 

“Gerry  1”  he  said,  making  his  lips  curl  as  though  the  word  were 
gall.  " Gerry  l” — be  a  man,  son.  Don’t  run  about  after  a  girl.  Don’t 
be  a  baby.  In  heaven’s  name — act  like  a  man! - 

“Get  along  now! — I  want  to  think.” 

There  was  no  hope  here.  He  would  go  see  his  aunt — no.  That 
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would  be  bad.  No  use  having  too  many  scraps  between  his  aunt  and 
his  father. 

“Be  a  man !  ”  That  hurt.  A  man  .  .  .  what  did  a  man  do  .  .  . 
what  could  he  do  now  ? 

Funny,  though,  that  not  running  around  much  with  the  fellows  of 
the  Point.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  run  around  with  them.  The 
leg,  the  arm — after  all,  they  had  kept  him  away  from  the  exercise 
which  you  had  to  have  when  you  run  around  with  fellows.  .  .  .  Well, 
he’d  see. 

Gerry  had  meant  a  lot,  she  had,  there  wasn’t  any  doubt  about 
that.  He  was  a  cripple  ...  in  a  way.  But  no  boy  was  any  braver 
than  Gerry,  nor  near  as  good.  He  knew  that.  She  was  square,  Gerry 
was.  She  wasn’t  the  goo-goo  kind  .  .  .  funny  .  .  .  she  hated  dolls 
and  all  that  sort  of  trash  .  .  .  true  blue,  she  was  ...  a  real  Cap’n’s 
daughter.  No  wonder  Cap’n  Raymond  was  so  proud  of  her!  Worth 
more  than  all  the  Point  girls  put  together,  Gerry  was  .  .  .  more  than 
all  of  them  in  the  world  perhaps.  .  .  . 

“I’ll  go  see  the  Captain,”  he  said  to  himself. 

He  found  him  alone  that  afternoon,  down  by  the  Ruth  Elspeth  II. 
It  was  good,  he  thought,  that  Gerry  wasn’t  with  him. 

The  Captain  was  all  smiles.  Jerry  knew  that  he  liked  his  Gerry’s 
companion. 

“Cap’n  Raymond,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  to  go  along  with  you  and 
Gerry.” 

“Sure  thing,  Cap’n  Jerry!”  the  other  answered  merrily.  “Think 
your  dad’ll  let  you  come?” 

The  boy  didn’t  think  so. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  know  blamed  well  he  won’t.” 

The  Captain’s  face  was  still  bright.  “What  a  man  he  is !  ”  Jerry 
thought. 

“Well,  well — so  that’s  how  the  wind  blows,”  he  laughed.  “But 
maybe  you’re  wrong.  I  tell  you,  Jerry  boy,  you  run  along  home  and 
ask  him.  I  guess  he’ll  let  you  go  all  right — though  I  don’t  suppose  he 
likes  me  any  too — but  never  mind — you  run  and  ask  him.  I  guess 
he’ll  let  you  come  along  all  right.  You  go  and  ask  him!” 

“Maybe !  ”  The  word  echoed  on  the  boy’s  mouth  bitterly.  “No  / — 
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he  won’t.  I  asked  him.  I’m  not  even  suposed  to - ”  Better  let  that 

go.  “No,”  he  said  again,  emphatically.  “He  says  ‘no.’  ” 

A  frown  clouded  away  the  Captain’s  smile.  Trouble,  trouble.  “He 
won’t  let  you  go.  .  .  .  That’s  too  bad,  Jerry,  my  lad,  too  bad.  It’s  a 
damned  shame,  it  is.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

“And  the  worst  of  it  is,  you  can’t  make  him  change  his  mind,  not 
him.  I  learned  that  long  ago  .  .  .”  he  went  on. 

The  boy’s  shoulder  hurt  under  the  hand  upon  it.  The  spot  was 
tender.  He  didn’t  mind  though.  It  makes  a  difference,  he  thought, 
whose  hand  is  on  your  shoulder. 

“Well,  Jerry,”  said  the  Captain,  “I’m  sorry — more  than  you  know\ 
But  what  can  I  do?  Jerry,  I  can’t  take  you  now  .  .  .  you’re  your 
father’s  boy,  you  know.” 

He  held  the  broken-hearted  boy  at  arm’s  length. 

“You’ll  miss  Gerry,  won’t  you?”  he  asked. 

The  boy  choked  something. 

“I — I — I — oh — I — yes — oh - ”  He  couldn’t  say  anything. 

There  was  something  the  matter  with  his  throat. 

He  whirled  around,  and  dashed,  as  best  he  could,  from  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  felt  him  there  behind  him,  watching  him  as  he  hobbled 
along  home,  crying. 

He  smouldered  all  the  way  home. 

Outside  the  gate  he  met  Smokeface  Sam,  his  father’s  helper  on  the 
Eileen  C.  The  colored  sailor  threw  him  a  grin ;  a  huge,  colored  grin,  a 
dirty  kind  of  a  grin. 

“Ho-ho!”  he  laughed,  “so  yo-all  wants  to  be  a  sailuh!  Dat’s  a 
good  un  !  Ho-ho !  ” 

The  boy  stopped.  He  clenched  his  hands;  stifling  something, 
some  strange  cry  that  wanted  to  spring  from  his  throat. 

“You — you — ”  he  screamed,  “what’s  the  matter  with  you ?  What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  I  say !  Why  wouldn’t  I  be  as  good  a  sailor  as — 
you  are?” 

The  negro’s  laugh  roared,  an  impure  kind  of  a  laugh. 

“Ho-ho!  Whut  a  quair  seamun  yo’d  make!  They’d  think  yo-all’s 
un  o’  them  monkeys  they’s  goin’  a-lookin’  fur!  Yo’all’s  plumb  ridic’- 
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lous,  boy,  you  sure  is.  Yo’s  no  able-bodied  seamun.  Yo’s  mos’  sut- 
tinly  not!” 

He  went  off,  cackling.  Enraged,  the  boy  leaned  on  the  gate. 

“Oh — oh — you — you — all  of  you — you — cruel ,  cruel ,  cruel I  Cruel, 
mean,  dirty  things!  .  .  .  Oh — rotten,  rotten !” 

He  went  into  the  house.  He  could  not  eat.  He  went  to  bed.  He 
couldn’t  sleep. 


Six  weeks  later,  the  Ruth  Elspeth  II  sailed.  He  had  seen  Gerry 
as  best  he  could.  She  had  left  convinced  that  everything  was  all  right. 
He  convinced  her  that  everything  would  be  “all  right.” 

He  was  glad  that  her  father  hadn’t  told  her  of  his  interview  with 
him.  He  knew  that  she  didn’t  know  about  it.  She’d  have  said  some¬ 
thing. 

After  all,  a  year’s  only  a  year.  It  was  bound  to  go  by. 

But  his  mind  kept  going  back  .  .  .  going  back  .  .  .  back. 

“Suppose  something  should  happen,”  she  had  said.  “A  year,  Jerry, 
a  year.  Suppose  you  should  die  while  I’m  gone - ” 

“No,  no,  no  ”  he  said,  over  and  over  again. 

Two  weeks  later,  his  aunt  sickened  again  and  died.  His  father 
took  him  on  the  Eileen  C.  “You  want  to  go  so  much,”  he  said.  He 
was  going  to  sea  now.  Somehow,  somehow  he  didn’t  especially  care. 
Oh,  Gerry,  Gerry! 

He  hoped  they’d  meet  out  there  somewhere.  .  .  . 

He  stood  on  the  afterdeck,  after  sunset,  feeling  as  old  as  the 
waters  flowing  beneath  him.  He  looked  back  at  the  rocky  point  where 
the  waves  washed  highest. 

He  hoped  they’d  meet  again.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  mist  in  his  eyes.  He  couldn’t  see  very  well.  Back 
on  the  rocky  point  he  could  barely  make  out  two  figures,  two  shadows 
like  ghosts  against  the  curtain  of  a  dream. 

He  knew  them  both.  His  lips  were  on  her  mouth.  His  tears  met 
hers,  and  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  It  seemed  to  him  that  their  sorrow 
joined  the  sea  and  flowed  on  and  on,  endlessly  on,  past  the  deep  purple 
borders  of  mortality. 
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Night  was  kissing  day.  Wave  was  kissing  earth. 

He  was  thinking  an  incipient  thought.  He  was  dreaming  an  in¬ 
choate  dream.  His  eyes  were  wet  with  forgotten  tears. 

The  wind  was  kissing  his  forehead,  rumpling  his  hair.  That  was  a 
caress.  He  pushed  it  back  with  his  hand.  That  was  infinity. 

Down  in  his  heart  was  an  unutterable  .  .  .  unutterable  .  .  . 


Cabbages  and  Kings: 

If  I  were  to  attempt  a  critical  comparison  between  a  play  like 
“It  Pays  to  Advertise ”  and  a  play  like  “Hamlet,”  you  would  probably 
regard  me  either  as  a  mental  stunt-artist  or  as  a  psychopathic  case. 
And  you  would  have  reason.  For  intelligent  criticism  of  any  composi¬ 
tion  must  consider  the  aim  of  the  composer  and  the  measure  in  which 
he  achieves  or  does  not  achieve  that  aim.  The  men  who  wrote  “It  Pays 
to  Advertise”  set  out  to  provide  an  evening  of  light  entertainment. 
They  wrote  farce.  Their  product  must  be  judged  as  farce.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  aim  was  high  tragedy  and  it  is  in  that  light  that  “Hamlet” 
must  be  judged.  In  both  cases  the  authors  fully  achieved  their  aim. 
“It  Pays  to  Advertise”  is  a  sparkling  farce.  “Hamlet”  is  a  profound 
tragedy.  But  the  two  plays  are  on  totally  different  planes.  There  is 
no  basis  for  serious  comparison  between  them.  The  standards  by 
which  they  must  be  judged  are  entirely  different. 

Now  all  this  probably  appears  to  be  a  quite  unnecessary  rehash 
of  an  obvious  axiom  which  everyone  knows  and  follows.  That  it  is 
obvious  is  quite  true.  In  fact,  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  average  reader 
and  playgoer  entirely  disregards  it  when  he  judges  a  book  or  play. 
He  betrays  a  hopeless  mental  confusion.  He  has  no  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  woefully  lacking  in  the  power  of  discrimination.  However, 
this  failing  may,  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  be  excusable.  But 
the  average  college  man  betrays  the  same  muddle-headedness.  And 
there  is  no  excuse  for  him. 

Now  mind  you,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  a  man  who  prefers,  say, 
Longfellow  to  Thompson.  He  has  my  sympathy.  For  in  stating  his 
preference  he  has  revealed  his  own  spiritual  destitution.  But  I  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  anyone  who  tries  to  justify  this  spiritual 
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destitution  by  insisting  boldly  that  Thompson’s  poetry  is  inferior  to 
Longfellow’s. 

It  is  only  the  hopelessly  ignorant  and  the  hopelessly  egotistical 
who  condemn,  as  worthless  tripe,  anything  and  everything  which  they 
cannot  understand.  The  average  college  man  does  that  very  thing. 
He  learns  in  his  philosophy  the  value  and  necessity  of  “I  distinguish.” 
As  a  rule,  “he  wears  his  distinction  well” — in  class.  But  in  matters 
outside  the  strictly  scholastic  he  wanders  in  a  fog.  In  a  lesser  way  he 
is  forever  asserting  that  “It  Pays  to  Advertise ”  is  better  than  “Ham¬ 
let” ;  that  Longfellow  is  better  than  Thompson — and  that  a  cabbage 
is  better  than  a  King. 

Pretense  a  la  Mode: 

■ua '  k. 

Pretense,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us.  Unlike  the  poor, 
however,  the  fashion  in  pretense  differs  with  the  time.  Oscar  Wilde 
and  Galahad  were  hardly  kindred  spirits.  But  Oscar  occasionally 
strolled  about  with  a  lily  in  his  hand.  The  whitened  sepulchre  was 
fashionable  in  his  day,  both  in  life  and  letters. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Now  we  have  the  comparatively  blameless  young  man  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  he  is  quite  an  incorrigible  dog,  who  tosses 
off  his  gin  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  and  affects  a  jaded  air.  Then 
there  is  the  young  lady  of  the  sophisticated  patter,  the  rather  obvious 
cigarette,  the  knowing  look  and  the  languid  or  disillusioned  manner. 
She  really  believes  she  is  awfully  fast. 

This  is  all  quite  diverting  and  quite  amusing.  But  when  this 
pose  spreads  to  literature  (or  did  it  spring  from  literature?),  it  ceases 
to  be  so  innocuous.  In  Pinero’s  day  the  young  heart  grew  tender  over 
that  combination  of  excelsior  and  cotton  wool  known  as  “the  lavender 
girl.”  Victorian  complacency  hardly  went  further.  Nowadays  our 
“frank  and  fearless  youth”  grow  vaguely  ecstatic  over  a  creature  of 
mud  and  maggots.  Immorality  dons  the  costume  of  Romance. 
Scratch  your  modern  “realist”  and  you  will  find  a  sentimentalist. 

Both  of  these  fashions  in  literature  tend  to  vitiate  taste  and  dis¬ 
tort  values.  There  must  be  at  least  one  member  of  that  vast  army 
of  “de-bunkers”  who  is  finding  himself  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
material.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity.  Let  him  set  about  to 
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“de-bunk”  modern  American  literature — and  incidentally  the  “de¬ 
bunkers.” 

Close-up  and  Long  Shot : 

There  has  been  more  literature  written  about  the  World  War  than 
has  been  written  about  William  Shakespeare.  This  may  seem  impos¬ 
sible,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  true.  And  where  there  was  such  a  quantity 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  quality  should  suffer.  Lately,  however,  there 
have  appeared  on  the  subject  two  books  which  have  elicited,  from  critic 
and  public,  more  praise  than  censure.  One  takes  the  form  of  a  personal 
chronicle  entitled,  “ All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front”  The  author  is 
a  German,  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  The  second  is  “Journey?s  End” — 
a  play  by  an  Englishman  named  Sheriff. 

The  two  works  have  much  in  common.  They  both  show  elo¬ 
quently  the  futility  and  horror  of  war.  They  are  both  sincere,  they 
are  both  episodic  in  form  and  realistic  in  the  treatment  of  their  sub¬ 
ject.  But  fundamentally  they  differ  from  each  other  as  does  a  close-up 
from  a  long-shot. 

The  philosophy  that  underlies  “ All  Quiet”  is  materialistic  and 
skeptical.  The  characters  have  no  faith,  no  sense  of  morality,  and  no 
ideals.  Naturally  the  book  becomes  a  depressing  affair,  despite  a  misty 
hope  which  is  tagged  on  inconsequently  for  a  conclusion. 

“Journey’s  End”  on  the  other  hand,  although  by  far  of  necessity 
the  briefer  work,  is  much  more  comprehensive  and  far  better  balanced. 
Like  “ All  Quiet”  it  has  its  moments  of  vulgarity,  of  humor,  or  irony, 
of  cowardice,  of  horror,  and  of  the  prosaic.  But  it  has  room  for  other 
things  too.  There  are  moments  of  whimsy  and  of  unconscious  tender¬ 
ness  and  gallantry.  And  above  all  and  through  it  all  there  runs  the 
note  of  faith,  unexpressed  but  powerful,  tempering  and  sweetening  the 
whole.  Like  “All  Quiet”  Journey’s  End”  is  a  tragedy.  But  “Journey’s 
End”  is  a  physical  tragedy  and  “All  Quiet”  is  a  spiritual  tragedy — 
the  story  of  a  spiritual  disintegration.  The  men  in  “Journey’s  End” 
go  down  to  an  inevitable  defeat — but  with  honor.  In  “All  Quiet”  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  honor. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


First  Snowflake 

Fluffy  snowflake,  floating  down  from  out  the  blue, 

How  very  strange  must  seem  this  busy  world  to  you ! 

You  look  so  sad,  so  wrapped  in  deep  solemnity — 

It  seems  you’re  sorry  that  you  ever  came  to  be ! 

You  do  not  want  to  waste  your  tender  whiteness  here 
In  this  land  that  looks  so  dreary,  wanting  cheer. 

For  now  that  winter  fans  her  with  his  icy  wind, 

Earth  has  lost  her  beauty,  her  coat  of  green  has  thinned, 
Her  leaves  have  flown  away,  and  all  her  brooks,  now  still, 
Remain  like  frozen  snakes  upon  the  deadened  hill. 

Do  not  despair,  do  not  grow  hopeless  in  your  flight; 

Many  snowflakes  soon  will  join  your  sorry  plight. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 
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